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PREFACE 


These notes were jotted down during a brief hob- 
day, mainly w ith the object of divcrting^ thought They 
are now offered to the British Public by a stranger 
m blood, in creed, and in language , by a student too 
early withdrawn from the advantages of systejnatic 
, 'study 

In contrasting tlie New Civilization with the 01(i 
the writer cannot pretend always to maturity of e\ 
penence or soundness of conclusion All that he 
claims IS a friendly conversation, in open council, w ith 
Englishmen On the one hand and Indians on the other 
That granted, he hopes tliesc rambles in tlie field of 
Humanity may not prove altogether to be the ram 
blings of n vacant mind 

£ouba\, 

A mas, rSgi 
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CHAPTER I 

FfOM BOMJJW TO LOM)OV * 

A^Pjlgnmtgc long dolcrred — rrelmnmc$— Crocodle® — Thf 
Stift— Organ sntion on Board— The \ O) igers and tl e r 
!• arc — The Language d fT cult)*-!! c Pastor — Tl»e \ o age — 
Aden — Sue»— Port Sad— Brndsi and Tnesie — \ Lamer 
acrosb the Cont nent — 1 -irst Ra Iwa) capcrjcnce in Europe — 
On CO I uccrne— Hard pul to iL 

A TKtr to London has been m> dream for > ears a 
hope long deferred More indeed than wish or hope 
It has been a faith « ith me to be revs arded in the fulness 
of time n> the end of 1SS9 I fnd I ha\c rambled 
o\'cr nearl> theVliolc of the Indian Lontment conipar 
mg Its past with the^present and catching a glimpse 
of the futurt, as aflorded bj the comparison What 
could be more natural for a student of humanit) a 
pilgrim in starch of the tnilhs of life than that he 
should now wishFor a look at the other world bc>ond 
the seas whose fortunes arc so closely knit with ihost 
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of his own country ^ There i<5 so much to learn and to 
unlearn from contact with a different civilization, more 
robust and more real, in spite of its ‘ falsehood of 
extremes ’ One could not expect to pick up the living 
facts of to day so readily as by personal observation or 
to apply them with equal force and precision to the 
shifting theories of yesterday No* study is so absorb- 
ing for man as a study of human progress , no method 
so successful for it as the comparatiie method And 
wli^re could one find a wider “scope for the exercise of 
his observation than in the metropolis of the world * 
With London for its vantage ground, let the pilgrim 
look at the worlds fair around If he have eyes, he 
can see a panorama of happiness and misery spread 
out ih wild profusion before him If he have ears, he 
may hear the throbs of this great big heart of the 
universe, pulsating with the highest aspirations and the 
lowest passions of humaryty With all its unattractive^ 
ness, I-ondon is slilV a Mecca for the traveller in search 
of truth a Medina of rest for the persecuted or the 
perplexed in spirit Though centre of perpetual 
motion, it IS still the Persepolis of human grandeur in 
repose. To the searcher after enlightenment it is a 
Hudh Gaya , a Benares for the sinner in search of 
emancipation Damp dirty, noisy London, thou art, 
verily a Jerusalem for the weary soldier of faith 
There is no sbrme on the face of this earth, where the 
pilgrim reformer could pitdi His tent witji a larger 
promise of grace from without witnessing the Divine 
Man betTa>cd and crucified every day, only the better 
to conduce, as it is said, to t]ie glor> of God and the 
happiness of Man * * 
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Friends have ast^ed me over to England repentedi), 
even if only for a few months Some of them have 
offered to relieve the guest of pecuniar)' an\icty, know- 
ing how poor he is, and how freely he Ins had to give 
of his own to others more needy than himself, The 
invitations hav'C been prompted more by public than by 
personal motives , my visit has been contemplated on 
the same grounds But it could not be decided on till 
the beginning of 1890 - I am compelled about tins time 
to slacken the speed of private correspondence and to 
suspend all Jitcrar)* effort There is no immediate 
pressure of public affairs to keep me m India Political 
interest seems to n<ag, and social movements are allowed 
to rest awhile, m sympathy with a quiet reaction that 
has been working for the rcformcij 
"* So, one day, in the height of enjoying a picnic at 
Karli, the subject of a visit to London is broached to * 
tlje domestic circle. A brief discussion follows ending 
in a liberal vote of supplies An early day is fixed for 
the pilgrimage, so that tliere may.be no changing of 
mind hereafter All the same I dread the parting, and 
have hardly* strength enough to sit at the same table 
Is it not strange for a pilgnm born for the service of 
others,* that he should feel stepping out of the familj 
orbit as one of his sorest trials although as a matter 
of fact he has spent more of liis life amongst strangers 
than amongst the dear ««familiar faces at home ^ In 
the present case parting is mbrfe than usually painful 
With the home minister somewhal of an invalid the 
junior members growing impatient with a new interest 
in life, which they lack the means of adequatelv gratify 
mg, with all parties having to give up a portion of 
1 2 
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their reserves m order to keep the vvmdcrer m comfort , 
It feels anjthing hut a holiday trip when the time 
comes for starting 

But there is no turning back now , no going forward 
hereafter if the present chance is missed So, with the 
help of my valued friend Mr T J Bennett, I secure a 
single berth cabin on board the Austro Hungarian 
Steamship Imperator, with peimisston to dine in my 
cabin and to have m> man with me It is a curious 
thing for a traveller to confess but I seldom dmc at the 
common table, at home or abroad This habit of 
seclusion has grown upon me so much that I can hardly 
bear the idea of entering a common room , hence the 
neec^of a companion whenever I have a Jong distance 
to go . ■* 

This trme I take up an old acquaintance whom (for 
•purposes of an allegory on the banks of the Thames) 
we shall name Crocodile ' He ts the eldest hon of a 
gentleman at large trained to nothing m particular, and 
accustomed from his infancy to a shabby genteel 
existence Neglected alike at home and at school he 
has grown up a hulking baby, with his finer instincts* 
half developed and the growth of Tcsponsib'ihty arrested 
somewhere midway I have tried in vain, to lick him 
lylo a Useful member of society But he tires very 
soon of a settled life of independence and breaks away 
from it under various pretexts — weak memory, ^short 
temper, and bad luck especially He is not born to be 
a servant, he thinks, and a master he cannpt.make 
even on a small scale He prefers to live uport his-wits 
and when at the point of starvation lapses into a sort of 
parasitism which he looks upon as his earthly paradise 
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Poor “ Crocodile* ' What a puzzle, xihat a paradov he 
is' A uillinfj worker, and \et useless to himself 
Honest and faithful, without being acceptable to friends 
Temperate, but with the temper of a demon, shrewd, 
without any business habits to speak of, a born gentle 
man, « ith the manners of a boor breaking out everj' now 
and then His life is a failure, because lie cannot see 
the purpose that underlies it Hardened by its ups 
and downs, he looks upon life as a game of chance in 
which the victory is often for the swiftest , He runs 
swiftly enough, at times like a madman But there is no 
method m his madness With his fine presence, his 
tact,*his pusfiing and pleasing wa>s. Crocodile ought to* 
have made a capital ambassador, or a canvassing |gent 
for a large enterprise I put him m the way once or 
ttMce. But the situation was far too tempting , instead 
of confining himself to facts and figures he tooR 
flight into the regions of fiction Latterly he has 
drifted towards a half enlightened pessimism The 
only way to keep him from sinking is to appeal to hia 
manhood, andfto the piade of family, which seem^ 
to be the one strong element in his cljaractei* As a 
■companion he has been very useful to me for small 
, errands 6r purchases, into which he throws all that 
Remains to him of a heart It is a gootl heart? too, tljfs 
’ remnant, but soured by disappointments Crocodile ’ 
does not believe in friendship though fond of making 
friends, perhaps with an eje to the main chance 
•Hd opdns business on board by getting the steward 
and' the doctor to allow him to occupy my cabin, 
representing his master to be so "religious,' that he 
would not have his meals from other than Pars! hands, and 
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slip out uithout a shaKeof the haiid,” adds the.honest 
old Irishman ‘ Who kno\\s’ we may never meet 
again ’ It is fated, indeed, to be our last parting on 
this side of the gra\e A few months later, while still 
in^Lngland Il\carofMr Ryan's death at Pootia, under 
very sad circumstances. Dearold Patrick Rjan ' How 
kind and Wise' Wise forevery one but himself Many 
a time have I consulted him in matters of cKtreme 
delicacj klanya time have I recommended applicants 
to his unpaid service He loved to help the needy by 
purse and bj pen As a magistrate he was more 
humane, perhaps, than just, ahva>s si'ding with the help-, 
less and the ignorant, as against the powerful pphee or 
unscrupulous limbs of the law How often he ti^rned 
away from the Police Inspector with a tactful comph 
ment to his ingcnuitj, and turning to the accused with 
pretended severit), dismissed him or her with the* 
remark “Don t let me see you here again ' He was 
always for gii mg ' a chSnce * to the accused, especially 
where the Police conducted the prosecution , and in 
not a few cases, I believe lie prevailed upon friendly 
lawyers to defend the defenceless No wonder that he 
was one of the most popular men that ever sat on the 
bench Personall) he exhibited a rare power of 
friendship He volunteered .useful advice to me on 
complicated questions of law and procedure put me 
straight on the Home Rule and other political problems 
offered to grind for the Indian Sfeetator and last time 
I went to the hills he offered to read the proofs for me 
so that I could have a real holiday Poor fellow, what 
was there between thee and me to lead to this ev 
travagance of fnendlj regard^ And I was denied the 
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solace .of ^^atcVllng ,o\er thee jn thy last moments' 
Bombay uill long remember this warm hearted ofTicial 
Bohemian, with all h»s blunderings and improvidence 
In his day he is said to ha\esowed his wild 6ats rather 
wildly, and a plentiful crop of them he had to reap 
But that was long before my time I knelv only 
Patrick Ryan, the popular magistrate. ‘ '' 

Two minutes after Mr Ryan's departure the 
Jptpcratot w eighs anchor, and for the first time now I 
feel sure that I have left for the Land of Freedom, the 
land of my youthful dreams which holds so much that 
IS precious to me personally, and so much more that is 
of greater value to the land of my birth. 

The Impcraior is quite a little palace afloat, both as 
regards size and steadiness From captain to cabin 
boy It has over eighty hands at work daj and night , 
hnd^et everything m, every department goes on with 
the regularity of a clock The principle of'division of 
labour is so well maintained* that there is not the 
slightest friction observable amongst officers or merf 
l\ot only IS there no grumbling as to overwork, ‘or 
other kind of work than that contracted for , there is 
scarcely any ordering about found necessary Every 
hand seems to know his own work , its why, when, and 
how Every hand goes^through the work cheerfully, 
humming or whistling a tune, or smiling at the on- 
lookers who stand gaping in admiration at some 
perilous feat he may be performing on the top most 
This esprit de corps is what strikes one most on board 
How much we Indians differ from Europeans in the 
matter of organization' We hardly understand the 
word I doubt if we have jt in our vernaculars At 
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any rate, the spirit seems to have been almost lost to 
us M'hat a compreJwnSrte tvord, this org’anization * 
It mcludes^order, discipline, presence of mind — the bestv 
form of individual and collective responsibility Think 
of a vessel like.the /jfl/rra/ar, officered and manned by 
natives '‘of India* What sulks what shirkings, i\hat 
disardtr, each blaming the other for his oun fault ’ In 
no respect ire \\e so inferior to Europeans as m that of 
organiied effort Yet the root ide^ of our system of 
caste is so akin to modem orginization ' Caste in 
India was once the most perfect* type of organisation 
Others seem to have borroued from us both the idea 
and the institution How fallen we are from our 
original sches ' Too much credit could not b*e gnen 
to the P & 0 and other Companies for theemploj- 
ment of Indian Lascars. Thc> make capital siilors. 
and ha\c more thin once proied themsches wbrthv of 
thcif salt *m times of danger In fact, the Indiin 
sailor ought to be foond equally efficient with the 
Luropcin sailor and much less expcnsiie , as is known 
to be the case with the Indian soldier I do not know 
of more thin two nitwcs who hive mide cipible ship- 
officers Most of our coast steamers are officered by 
nitivcs who know little of navigation and would be 
found unfit for work on strange UIij don t 

our educated nAn tike to this brandi of the public 
scnict^ I’crhips they arc not alone to blamp for the 
ncqlcct 

And why don t they tike more kindly to tnvclhng 
ibroid ’ Now that there is i cinnee of the NationiJ ’ 
Congress holding one of its sessions in London, aid an 
Intcrnationil Congress of Onentahsts is also coming 
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on, I should hke very much to see a hundred of our 
best men sent over as delegates, _,and the expense 
defrayed by "publtc subscriptions It .would prove a 
valuable investment if the delegates undertook to use 
their e>^s and ears more tlian their tongues The 
I ceaseless activity of the English, their piibhi Spmt, 
J their commercial enterpnsc their philantliropy— all 
these, if properly watched, would tell our representa- 
tives how a country becomes great, and remains so A 
study on the spot of the political development of 
England would interest them no less than its material 
progress I honestly believe that even such a brief 
training given to the more promising of our public 
workers, would be more profitable to India than the 
founding of another college, or the cmplojing of a 
thousand additional hands as quill drivers under the 
•CoUeefof Bahadur Is the expense too much for 
patriotic Indians to bear > Not at all, 'unless our 
patriot wishes to serve his country by saenfiemge/^r/'J — 
“ I am prepared for any sacrifice if some one else suffers 
for It 

As to the attitude, of caste regarding foreign travel, 
one cannot deny that it is more or less hostile, and not 
without reason Caste Joves*contentment — to let things 
alone Forjrgn travel brings discontent upder the 
happiest of circumstances The priestly law givers of 
India were shrewd enough to see the risk, in their 
day perhaps the evil out-weighed the good We 
are now living under totally different conditions If 
the educated Hindu is sufficiently educated to con- 
ciliate the reasonable prejudices of his eldep, he 
has hU\e or nothing to lose from crossing the Ktih 
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aftet a fatter nical The»r ladies make very kindlj 
practical friends 

How formidable stands the language difficulty m the 
May of uncultured travellers like tnysclf’ The very 
first day on board I have some troubfe v. ith the steward 
who has put another passenger into my cabin But wc 
get over it by a liberal show of fingers It is by no 
means unpleasant this tall mg by signs and number® 
But the thing grows tiresome especially when leading 
to practical jokes For instance one is tempted to sit 
down and^wear, when on having asked fora drink of 
cold water at lOTM in the Red Sea he is presented 
with a jug of boilingwater and clean towels for a shave 
or with roast beef when he has asked for bread toast 
When asked for ink Dominico appeals to Mavimilian 
and Maximilian to Antonio and Antonio to Franz and 
•he to somebody else, till they all run up to the steuard 
conjugating ink — JimL hauk hunk 
One evening I salute a lady uhom J have been asked 
to look up and whose brother has spoken to her 
about my presence on board With my usual knack at 
blundering I^o up to the wrong lady — that is to her 
* maid who modestly explains Me comb mit him — I 
come with her Shade of Lindley Murray * — a quad 
Tuple murder in a sentence of four words! Here is a 
clcNCr looking lady s maid who has been m Anglo India 
for some time and who defies her form of speech with 
such utter defiance Me comb mit him ! Talk of 
Babu English after this A Babu schoolboj would 
blush at it But why blame the poor German maid ^ 
There are thousands of English ladies and gentlemen 
who cannot speak German or any Indian diaJcctjany 
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better Is it not curious that the axintge rnghshman 
uho scorns to pick up foreign languages while travelling 
insists upon forefgners speaking to him in Lnghsh ^ 
You observe this bverj where on the continent, as aUo 
m India, where fiotcl keepers, railwa} ser\*an^s, cab 
drivers, and others are obliged to accommodate the 
grump} islander so far In no other respect perhaps, 
does the imperial instinct of the Anglo-baNon seem to 
be more imperiouslv asserted • 

Talking of Babu Lpglish 1 Miould like to know 
how man) Lnghshmen speak B''ngah half so well as 
Bengalis speak T nglisli. How man> are the English 
scholars who handle the language more cRcciivclv than 
for instance SamblmChundcrMookerji or Ra;enrdrahl 
Milra Knstddas Pit, or keshub Chundcr Sen ^ • 

The Babu schoolbo) Ibmislics an everlasting topic 
to Lngliih joke makers His knack of mi\mg up 
svnonvms is notorious and is, in fict shared largel) b) 
other natives of India. The most amusing instance 
in point lb where a Bengali mitneulate is alleged to 
hav c panphra^ed “ animal spirits into '* brutal souk 
I’crinps 11 was Kogets TIesmrus that bctriv-ed the 
{)Oor bov , perhaps he vvas thinking of so uc rampant 
ARg!o»Sa\on when he thus stigmatircd the animal 
sp n{s of the Lnghsh schoolbo) to winch he is a 
stranger But it is wrong to fithcr all such vagaries of 
speech on the much abused Itabu I arsis. Marathas 
and Mahomedans arc cquiJh eccentric, if not more so 
a* times. Who his not heard of the urconvcntnnal 
cowknc) urns of the IVrsi the’ gutturals and cerebrals of 
ll c Maratins. the feeble hjbcrbolci of the 'lussnlman * 
But these fau’is arc venial when comrared wi h the 
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havoc that the average Englishman plays with^ our 
vernaculars , ' 

For purposes of mterpretation 1 am tempted to make 
friends with one of the voyagers a missionary returning 
home with his motherly wife and a troop of children 
He IS very zealous for the good of souls On the first 
Sunday after starting he inveigles his stray flock into 
the saloon, and sings and prays and exhorts to such 
good purpose that the satd flock keep inside their* 
cabins the Sunday following I like him very much 
myself both as a pastor and a man of the world He 
IS shrewd but kind hearted , seems to have been some 
what ill used in life and what wonder with the httle 
colony that has sprung up around him while yet he iS 
very*iar from being a patriarch There he is at dawn 
of day working as dry nurse giving a turn to the httle 
ones or running after a truant boots and towel in hand ^ 
just as Vie got out of bed After breakfast you see him 
sallying forth as a scholar the wife following with a 
whole class baby bringing up the rear in the arms of 
the eldest girl in her capacity of pupil teacher Before 
lunch our scholar has sometimes to assume the functions 
of a nurse which he does with more dignity than grace 
the wife smiling her thanks from her cozy corner as 
he runs about on odd little errands After lunch our 
pastor gets together his domestic flock and stumbling 
up the steep ladder improvises a chorus of sacred music 
bribing a delinquent non and then with a piece of orange 
or the promise of something better another time The 

concert goes on till 4 unless baby insists upon joining 
It in a falsetto In that case there is a hasty retreat bj 
the back steps and a sudden interruption Of the concert 
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To^^ards e\ening the familj turns out again, this time 
wM/rrleadmg the with her work bo\, papa carry- 
ing th^ cnb on hts shoulder, with babj pumng com- 
plicentlj inside - Poor dear pastor ' Old before thy 
time- A\Tiat a quantity of wife and children on Rs. 150 
a month, and that m a "Strange land ' Well hast thou 
earned a holiday in tliy Gennan home 

The ^oyage is disagrecabl) smooth, so much so that 
I^ha\ e to pray one e\ ening for a squall, when tired of 
walking the decks, or of reading Ihe three \olume novels 
with which the library has been loaded, or of hearing 
the music played by amateurs on board, ptrpJeMng 
even to my friend the German pastor This’mommg 
the Captain asks if I am “ail nght 1 thank him, and 
•reply that his ship makes me * too much all nght” 
He laugjis, and adds ‘wait, wait till we near the 
Meditemnean " As we go along I feel praying again, 
for a gale There is somexesponse to the prayer in the 
Mediterranean, but it is too feeble to be appreciated 
Ko one, not even the ladies, pays heed to it We now 
make up our minds to wait till crossing the English 
Channel. But there too the gale is child s play We 
walk up and kJoww the deck, from starting at Calais 
to landing at Dover We sec some of the ladies 
huddled together towels and smelling bottles in 
hand and bowls at their sides deserted at this critical 
moment by thar lords, who arc fortifying the inner 
man at the bar, against the coming gale or seeking 
comers in a very suspicious way But the gale, 
much dreaded by many and much prayed for by a 
few, does not come, and about 2 TM on the 17th of 
April, 1S90, we-step out on Bntish soil after a voy age 
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a? uneventful ns if \^e had left Bombay for Ceylon 
nest door , ’ 

I am not sufficiently drawn to Aden to get .out on 
tl\e forward march, or indeed bn tht return v oyage Tlie 
port has been reached at inconvenient hours , but I 
have had a good view of it, and, what is more agreeable, 
a good look at the Arab boys and the Jewish pedlars 
The boys rush at us soarcely a minute after we have 
anchored, skilfully paddling their little canoes Heje 
they come with ^slirill cries of “aho aho — heb a die 
(have a dive) aho, lard (lord) heb a die— Ieddy,‘heb a 
die L|Lrd, throw a rupee, half rupee— aho — quater 
rupee — I die — aho aho They run about like squirrels 
w ith the jackal cry of '* aho aho ’ Two anna pieces are 
thrfiwn to this boy and that, and down they plunge 
like flying fish, coming up again m the twinkling of an 
#eye, holding the tiny little com between the fingers 
aho mg agaitv from the beginning to the end of our 
halt Sprightly little imps of Satan , nothing frightens 
them, nothutg discourages They climb up to the ship 
at odd cornets all but naked, ami chattering. The 
sailors take them by the neck or foot and throw them 
back into the sea. The Arab boys mind tt not, they are 
up in a minute with their "heb a-die" They sing and 
dance and sit on the water like dolphins 

They are lithe and generally well built , very fond of 
dancing to the accompaniments of some weird music, 
and the beating together of the hollows of their hands * 
They are not so innocent as their dress, or rather the 
want of It, would makc^onc believe Here w^haie-one 
of the clever little urchins offering Sundiy corns in 
exchange for a rupee " Gib a rupee dlvaugi^ sys, hetc 
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four anna, two anna two anna eigtit anna coniplat 
one rujjce sar gib xjbole rupee The cons when 
examined turn out ill sorted foreign pieces aggregat 
ing about thirteen iinhas I Is this primitive savage of 
\den any better than the civilized sharper on the 
London Exchange ’ 

The Jew'S dressed half like Hindus half like ^[aho 
medans, walk silently about offering thcircunous goods 
to the passengers receiving all rebuffs patiently and 
pocketing the proceeds equally without emotion They 
flit about like ghosts assailing a purchaser fiftv time* 
before they give him up How tenacious they arc ' 
Everywhere the same — hardworking long*suffcnng 
money making It is a wonderful people 

During my second trip I am induced to go asTiore 
with Parsi friends under tlie escort of 'kir H Covvasji 
Dinshaw and his cousin It is better to risk the sun* 
than the coal dust tliat insinuates itself into every 
crev ice of y our f ce and neck and takes nearly a w eek 
to wash out Mr Covasji has a large establishment 
numbering perhaps a hundred hands all told He is 
good enough to place a couple of carnages at our dis 
posal with an intelligent guide who takes us over thd 
town pnghsh and native At every turn we see some 
trophy of the Englishmans practical genius — roads 
dnves tunnels tanks These last are admirable works 
of engineering e see trees planted on the roadside 
changing the aspect of the bleak barren country So 
far the English may be said to have redeemed a vent 
able hell on earth Isext to them Aden owes its modern 
improvement to Pars s They have bu It an ^giari a 
public hall and a Tover of Silence (never v sited by 

C 
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vultures) In tht streets wc meet a variety of faces 
representing almost all known typds The faces don t 
interest me much, except for the greed or hunger 
depicted on them 

The Suez Canal is a splendid piece of work , but the 
passage through it is dreadfully slow^ It becomes too 
monotonous as we drag our way painfully along The 
wild and weird-looking country beyond, on both sides 
interests me more than the immense work of engineer- 
ing before me 

Whilst the steamer is crawling, you more than once 
realize tlie force of the expression— ‘Dull as ditch 
water It is seldom, indeed, one finds that phrase so 
\ividly illustratea as m the Suez Canal The and 
deilrt on both sides, with its heated sand heaped up on 
the 'banks, heightens the desolation of the stfene If 
• you recall to mind the plague of flies that hover about 
j our face like T gyptian tax gatherers you complete the 
picture of desolation ’ 

I’ort Said is an undesirable place to get out at— a 
mixture of European and Astatic vices The part of 
the town facing us looks tempting enough , the back 
part looks dirty and woebegone The people generally 
wear a sinister look— seem to be sulky and .tricksy 
Turkish underlings m office bully the Egyptians at everj 
turn Here for the first time 1 sec an Egyptian woman 
w a king m her hideous veil Her degradation appear*' 
to be reflected in the character of the people around ‘ 
\s It IS daytime I get out for a stroll, but return to the 
ship as soon as the coaling operations are over Another 
time 1 have to go out in thcevcning, to send off a wire 
The telegraph office is just opposite I go out in a boat 
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by mj self. The fellow ch^i^es ice the fare stipulated 
I handTiim a sovereign, mistaking it for a franc. He 
Coolly walk's away with it In tlie telegraph office*! 
find out my mistake. The wire has been sent, and I 
have not enough silver to pay for it 1 ask the Euro- 
pean signaller to send his man with me on board, 
explaining my difficulty and ofTenng to go after the 
boatman He very kindly undertakes to recover* the 
sovereign * He sends fqrthe “ boss” and speaks to him 
something that makes the man jump up The boss 
goes after his boatman, who comes up to the scene, 
panting, and tells me he has been hunting after me ever 
since he discov ered he had got a sovereign instead of a 
franc. The telegraph signaller knows better, and asks 
the fellow to take himself off He then tells me some- 
thing about the place and the people He saj's he has 
known me by name, and used to have a look at the* 
Indian while on duty at Cairo, where he was 

anxious to get bacC from this God forsaken town 
On roy way to the steamer \ find three European 
ladies, evidently pilgnms reluming from a shnne, 
anxiously waiting for somebody to get them a pas- 
sage on board They arrived only this noon, and are 
determined not to pass a night at Port baid A bad 
place that, and no mistake On such a point I would 
take the word of one woman as against Uiat of a 
hundred men 

During mj second tnp I am again obliged to go 
ashore at Port Said, in order to escape the storm of coal 
dust and the babel of incoherent sounds In the mam 
street we see coffee, cigars, tobacco, liquors, sweets, an<l 
cJieap curiosities hawked about or shown at the shops 
* C 2 
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After going the length of the street till it begins to 
emit very pronounced Asiatic smell*: we retrace our 
steps and enter i lai^e cafe witlt a music hall attached 
to It The proprietor claps his hands as we enter — 
which IS a signal for the orchestra to give us a lively 
welcome We order a bottle of ginger ale and sit 
watching the musicians and sipping the beverage bj 
•turn The drink is good , the music is not bad The 
orchestra is made up of half a dozen women, with one 
man and two bo>s They play together on a number 
of Instruments and at the end of each air one of the 
>oung women steps down the platform a tray in hand 
and goes the round of the customers present It is not 
much that the po«r girl gets generally a few coppers 
A sad sight reminding one he is not quite out of Asia 
^ In a corner of the room there is a gambling hell 
uhye a man stands with a box with dice inside and a 
tabic before hirr on which lie tpmpts his victims to 
place their silver The play docs not seem to be quite 
gcnvime the boss seldom losing except to one or 
two decoys as they appear to me The faces of the 
plajcrs as they stake and watch and losc’and stake 
aram are a pathetic xtiidy I do not look at the play 
half *.0 nuicli a« at their faces 

About II I SI ncml our way back to the steamer 
ami arcwccoMcd by a nunilwr of donkey boys offering 
to pne us a cheap ndc. The donl cys arc named aflcr 
luommcnl I i ropcan fwhticianv Here is a beefy little 
^sl which as if by n i,t rejoices in the name of Lord 
^alishan Tlirrc |.oes -Tlic Grind Old Man" tall 
t,aunt an 1 f ,11 m mthed The ruffan w ! o owns it keeps 
itcmly folowm* us w,ih— Try the Grand Oil 
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Man sir, a fine animal 1’ The donVey boys are impar 
tial, at any rate A sorry old specimen of the asinine 
tribe IS named after the late Irish leader, and one 
sorrier still represents the 6rav g^n^ral It is a ver> 
incongruous sight , the florid English with which the 
owners trot out their fairountes makes it more ludicrous 
still I try to read m their faces if the fellows mean 
the naming of their donkeys as a compliment to the 
godfathers, or the reverse But it is a dark n/ght and 
the boys stand my scrutiny like true Arabs. Joke or 
no joke after all these savages arc no worse than the 
racingand betting gentlemen of Europe who name their 
ammals after the most exalted personages of either sex , 
and the ladies who acquiesce tnsucl\ nomenclature If 
the English ladies and gentlemen aforesaid are n8t m 
good company the Arab'donkey drivers are 

Bnndist offers a picturesque welcome to the eje» 
weaned of gazing on and deserts and an endless exp mse 
of water The harbbur is one of the prettiest I have 
seen it gives one a /ordtaste of European life and 
climate This impression is confirmed by the near 
approach of Trieste which looks pretty much like 
Uombaj as the Impcrati;r sXcums proudly into harbour 
1 Icrc one sets Tor the first time the contrast th it ubtaina 
between Turope and \sia a contra'.t as visible between 
the peoples as between the climates One has only to 
look at the women in Tneste from those cirrying their 
baskets of bread eggs fruits \cgetab cs m tiieir simple 
calico and bare feet, to those dressed up m the height 
ot fashion leaning luxuriously out of balconies or pro 
nicftading on what appear to be the roofs of pJj-asure 
houses as you drise .past the tramway lines. Every 
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all shouting for the sweetmeat, which they seem to like 
very much , 

On our way up ^'Crocodile*' sometimes enters my 
carnage to look after me, and remains there till the 
next station is reached The guard on one of the 
Italian lines objects to this at one plaCe, and asks (or 
extra fare I explain to him, as well as "I can, how the 
matter stands But although the man seems to follow 
me, he puts his hands to his ears, shrugs his shoulder®, 
and demands extra fare There is nothing for it in 
such a case but to leave theguard to *■ Crocodile ” They 
go on chattering like a pair of monkeys, neither of them 
the wiser or the richer at the end of the’journey , for 
whily the guard speaks Italian. 'Crocodile ’ keeps firing 
at hnn in broken Persian Here the guard and another 
official catch hold of me They demand not only the 
extra fare on "Crocodile’s ’ account, but 72 francs 
more for my ’liaving occupied the whole of ‘a first- 
class carnage I protest that I have not reserved 
the carnage, and that it is not my fault if there are 
no passengers to fill ,t Wc have high words, and in 
a fit of temper I call them robbers The two men 
take off their caps mockingly and ask for the extra 


pajment \Ve now get a German passenger to inter- 
pret ^yhen he fails to bnng the men to their senses I 
flatly refuse to pay “Crocodile' .s bo.liog oier ivti. 
indignation He is ' prepared to go up to the Queen 
o Cnglartd for justice I am more modest, and ^fier 
to put the case before any English speaking railiiay 
official , or, that fading to svire to Lord Dufferin, the 
ambassador That offer of an appeal to Ciesar, or rather 
to Cajsars young roan, tales effect The guard non 
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leaves tlie matter to the other man, and starts off 
That man offers a compromise If I pay the extra 
charjje on “Crocodiles’ account, he ■will let us off 
There is some reason m this the other charge for 72 
francs -was preposterous But I ask him to give me an 
acknowledgment for the overcharge on ‘ Crocodile-s" 
fare He says he Jie\er gives a receipt I again decline 
to pay, till the man undertakes to have die extra item 
formally entered into one of the books at the station 
I thus make sure that the five francs won't go to him; 
and he walks away fairl> grinding his teeth This is 
our«first encounter with a railwaj sharper m Europe 
I find travelling i, ery expensive, more than three times 
wJjit we haie to pa) in India, ter) inconvenient at 
timcs^ and very anno)nng besides • 

St Gothard's Tunnel is a stupendous work of en 
gmeenng— more so than I imagined The views, 
around are magnificent , it takes me some time to 
realize that the white substance that litters the road- 
side IS snow At first I take it to be cotton, and wonder 
wh) It IS. spread all along the passages The whole 
roadway seems to be covered with a carpet of pasliam 
(flakes of wool) 

We are helped toa verygood hotel bj a porter at the 
Lucerne station, whom we both mistake for the station 
master 'Lucerne and the neighbourhood are delightful 
about this lime, and after a da) « excursion I make up 
nn mind to return there fora few weeks. The railwa) 
porter introduces us to a very quiet little famil) on the 
other side ©f tin, river who live in a coz) little nest of 
a hou^e. and tpeak rnglish. They are willing to take 
int in, if m) ’companion can shift for himself rot*^ the 
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present I do not wish to remain We have another 
stroll iteirt day through the town I buy a pair of 
shoes, as my boots are beginning to give way I like 
the new pair very much , they are so soft and light 
Ljter on I find that they are lady's shoes , the railiiay 
porter has them re heeled, and I am happy Jhe 
porter is very useful, as he speaks English We could 
hardly get on without him, and he is veiy attentire 
W^ J Because ive gave him the tin box with all the 
arji that was* in it His family enjoyed it so much 
he eaplains gratefully, and he rushes to keep the tin 
box as a memento * 


At Basle 1 feel so done up, that it is found necessary 
to enpge a berth in a sleeping car Unluckily thefn 

rrm '*''«* I “nr asked to enter 

'Mien the position is explaihcd, a husband generously 
D ers to give up his seat, leaving his rvife on the other 
seat, who is.too tired to go out into an ordinary 
^^riage To this I^conld not, of course, listen, though 
krocodile thinks that nineteen shillings of extra fare 
entitle .one to every form of selfishness After much 
shuffling of cards, horvever, it fs arranged that an 
Ammcan genderaan and J should have a small compart, 
men o ourselves I shake hands'rvith the gentleman 
lo so promptly left hjs seat for me, and am rewarded 
by a smile from hm lady, which makes me sleep the 
sleep of the happy Had I insisted on my right, I 
know I would have had a miserible night of it 



CHAPTER II 

IN AND ABOUT LONDON 

First Impressions of a London Crowd — The Weather — The 
People — T1 e A r lhe> Breathe— The Dress they \% ear — The 
Houses they Lise in — The Food they fcat — The DnnLthey 
Dr nk unto Drunkenness— The Pipe they aSmoke. 

From Dover to London is an eNceedinglj pleastnt 
drive through a country ns different ns could be from 
our ovsn Travelling first class one is cornpnntjvel> 
safe from fatigufe but he loses little, so far even vthen* 
traveliing second or third if he can stand a crow d The 
British crowd m a railway carnnge or other public con 
vcyancc is as a rule orderly and well behaved the 
presence of women makes it more so. ThisVremnrk 
hardly applies to n crowd of hoJidny makers nbroad 
\M)at strikes an Asiatic most on getting out at Victoria 
Station IS the noise and bustle around him Every 
man and woman — one might ^ay every imma! and 
even some of the manimitc objects — seem to be full of 
life The streets and thoroughfares of 1 ondon present 
•V sight in this respect whch it iS impossible for the 
stranger to realize save with his ovvn eyes I happen 
t 9 have reid t good deal about this but whvt I actually 
see here evcectls mj anticipation To Crocodile it iv 
•vl! a new wOrld He stands apart gaping at tlie scene 
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in bewildered admiration The crowds of women in 
the streets, walking rapidly past pushing and elbowing 
every one uho stands m the way all intent on business 
or pleasure are a sight ndt*ltkely to be soon forgotten 
Tpr me it is a sight more striking than attractive 
After all a woman s place is at home rather than m the 
street Of course the climate and the conditions of 
life generally impose this outing upon not a few 
Englishwomen who are apparently unwilling to rough 
it m crowd But it iS none the less pifinful on that 
account to see a delicate girl struggling to return home 
in the midst of a’ traffic heavier than w^ see m India 
during our annual fairs This traffic is maintained 
every day by rad ray trains runniifg under ground and 
abotc ground bj omnibuses trams cabs private car 
nages waggons trucks, hand barrows tricycles etcetera 
Ao say nothing of the immense pedestrian crowds In 
the •large and more fashionable bu«mess quarters such 
as Bond Street Picwdilly Ojtford and Kegent Streets 
into which the various agencies mentioned above pour 
\ast multitudes evciy five minutes and some of which 
arc broad enough besides the pavements to hold a row 
of fi%c carnages abrcist, I stand breathless of an even 
mg watching tthat goes on bcfore*?ny eyes Carnages 
and pedestrians alike seem to have a hair breadth 
escape of it nou and again But amid this surging 
occhn of humanity the pol ce constables keep such 
or er t c drivers artf so skilful an J the pedestrians so 
akrt tint acc dents arc aery rare indeed And jet the 
eje if It can observe well may dUcct a good deal oP 
sulTcnng among the gaj or busj crowd Ilcrt is some 
fishionablc cad nearly driving over a fragile old woman 
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She rushes trefnbling to the constables side There 
goes a knot of boj sucepers runnjngabout between enr 
rnges and e\en under them in order to keep the ground 
clean You could not espe^t greater agJlit> from mice 
or squirrels. There is more safety of course on the 
paiements But you arc not quite safe here either 
from dangers other than trampling Few respectable 
women I find wiH aenture out into some of these 
streets towards evening without a guide so great is 
the rush therein of the unworthy ones of their sev of 
their victims and tyrants The back parts of not a few 
streets seem to have been ^iven up to,a Godless popu 
lation foreign and English A large percentage of this 
I should think represents virtue first betrayed and then 
crowdeS out by % ice * 

To have an adequate idea of what a crowd m London 
means one might repa r to a raihva) station Waterloo* 
London Bridge Liverpool or Victoria especallydn a 
bank holiday The crush is indescribable To sa> that 
It IS tremendous is to give but a feeble description of it 
I wonder how people cm stand the no se and bustle If 
I were to be detained in suJh a crowd for a few hours I 
am afraid I would cither be stunned or distracted bejond 
cure 

Of the principal cities of Europe that I have visited 
London has by far the largest traffic to sho v The 
heaviest goods traffic is to be seen perhaps about the 
London Bridge Station and the heaviest passenger 
traffic about the llansion House Here jou miy see 
*men of almost all nationalities rushing to the banks or 
dm ing bargains in the streets There you see goods 
and commodities frpm all parts of the world earned in 
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cnormovis vins draw n by horses broad in hipbone and 
hoof Cscn these large aitd sure footed servitors find 
It dilTicult to keep pace with tlic trafiic On the wet 
asphaltc pavement here aftd there you see the poDr 
beasts slip down perhaps never to get up again Dc^d 
or alive tlicy are removed at once to make room for 
others waiting impatiently behind 

Tverybody m the streets seems to be out of breath 
It IS difficult to say how much of this hurry, scurry is a 
matter of necessity, and how much of clioice er»habit 
The keen cold wind has doubtless somfttlung to do 
with this rapid, locomotion as also Ili’c kceu pursuit 
of pleasure or business under the ttcitemcnl of the 
moment It is amusing to see men and women rusli 
mg franticly to the railway station or the omnibus 
stand m the nick of time hugging their packages under 
^he arm and flourishing their umbrellas at the guard or 
the conductor Here comes a matron, puffing and 
panting just as the engine whistlej. departure She 
runs from gate to gate anxious to give chase if the 
gate keeper will let her in She is quite in a fluster 
and as red m the face as her national roaSt beef Now^ 
why could she not have come in a minute earlier > But 
that IS just what she cannot or will not do In such a 
mad rush for life people can hardly talk in words 
They have to use brief sometimes inarticulate sounds 
instead It is seldom that you hear a complete sen 
tence People m the streets have no time for dignity 
0 language or of behaviour If you don t move they 
will push and elbow you out withoutso much as looking 
at you And when sometimes the offender apologizes 
by accident for extra rudeness it feels like insult added 
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to injurj ^ct amidst all this furious bustle joung 
people ma> find time enough to flirt — Jennj dropping 
her handkerchief glove parasol, or package, to be, 
picked up b> Harrj Jennj is a clc%cr little general 
bhe picks up the thing herself if she wants her raw 
recruit to come to the point Some evening perhaps 
\ou n»a> meet the Miss Push of Waterloo Station at a 
drawing room show in her character of Miss Drawl 
listening to* jour small talk in silence broken bj 
kjsurtjlydraivn out comments Is not Lngland a land 
ol evtrent's ? 

I mu«t not forget to add that all this hurrj scurrj of 
the station subsides in a moment as soon as the gate 
opens to let pas-cngers in after getting their tickets 
punched The crowd then tries to be soIciTmlv 
decorous , and as jou pi k jour woj forvvard jou feel 
a.s if attending jour own funeral • 

What strikes j'ou mo^t about 1 nglishwomcn is their 
1 Kik of ■fcahh <tren,^{|t clasticitj, all proclaiming a 
( cedam of mind to begin witlu How tlicj walk and 
talk and carrj ihcmsslvcs pcncrallj I flow the) ru«*i 

Kt ^ rtr til I 1 
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along, ! feel my fair ncighboui^ Jvnocking agiinst me 
every moment They do not seem to mind it at all < Jl 
,is a matter of course Why, then, should I cty out 
against the inevitable^ Hvil to him who evil thl^i^'' 
We are all too busy, here, reading the paper, chattjng 
about the weather, minding our packages and our toes 
F urther, I find both my neighbours restpig thtir parasols 
between them and me on cither side -»J^^strau shows 
hoiv the breeze blows The breeze thAt I'*have just 
discovered is very refreshing to my souf I have also 
•noted that respectable Englishwomen Va^ier avoid 
entering a carnage occupied by men It is mainly 
through such experience that I am learning to take a 
charitable view of ladies sitting on the knees of gentle 
men or gentlemen on the knees of ladies when three 
,of a family happen* to be m one hansom, or more than 
ten in a railwiy carriage These sights queer as they 
^are^do not offend me now They would be an eyesore 
•amongst our own /4<jple I myself could hardly bear 
them at first , but that is no reason why I should judge 
dthers in such a matter, before 1 am well equipped to 
form a judgment 

Less accountable to me than the sight just men 
*tioned, IS the sight of ladies riding out with their 
grooms .Why not with maids > Surely this is not 
impossible for England Maid servants could be 
trained to ride and to manage horses as well as men 
^ servants 1 should like to see more girls employed as 
riders drivers waiters and personal attendants for 
ladies Is it not cunous that male ^lervants should 
be more valued m Europe, indoors or out, than 
J’cmales > The latter do not outnumber the former so 
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much, after all, tahin" emigration 'and war itselfripto 
account I suspect it’ is more fashionable to hai?e the 
" lortj of creation ” in my lady's service, with hi^ lordly 
airs Ond gay uniform 

Iha\esajd abote that the i^crage EngJishnoman 
strikes me most by her healthy looks and active habits 
But, as visual, tli^re is anotherside to this picture One 
often meets^Vitiv the anremic and the consumptive, 
victims *o*f* overwork, starvation, or dissipation, in 
themselves or* their parents. How pathetic is the 
sight of one* of these girU. moving softly like a 
ghost, with a frame so fragile as to be dnven b> 
the wind behind, with a transparent skm and glassy 
eyes, exhausted by the effort to creep on to the 
platform, and going directly to sleep in the carnage, 
with the delicate httle mouth half open, as if to 
allow the breath of life to ebb out without a struggle 
It fills me with grief to watch this fair slight being* 
as if in the process of dissolotiol? And yet I 'sit 
there, fascinated b> her presence,’ unmindful of time 
or distance 

I have alluded abcv'c to the modesty and candour of 
mv fellow passengers of the other soc Tint picture 
aUo needs shading You have sometimes the m:s 
fortune of hiving women beside jou, with a trick of 
leaning on } our .imi or shoulder when thi.y are quite 
capable of supporting ihtmsehcs, of giggling, of 
laughing a dr> hollow laugli, or of tr>ing oihcnxisc to 
draw jou out of >ourM.lf The conductor, entering 
into > our feelings or reading them in } our face, maj 
announce “ Room up lop sir,’ or, >ou ma> joursclf 
get out before time Hut whj recall such experiences 
* » 
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amid so much that iS'beautiful and true ? Let it be for 
gotten, like an evil dream 

The weather in Lngland seems to be ^n odd mixture 
of all the weathers the world over From extreme cd^d 
to extreme heat, with 9II the intermediate stages — snow, 
hail, frost, with the Hast wind eating into your marroii 
the heavy murky, fog laden atmosphere, and an occa 
sional glare of the sun that bums into the sockets of 
your eyes You have to stay here a«tWeIvemonth to 
get a surfeit of each of these changes With all the 
natural and unnatural varieties of weather at home, it 
is strange the Hnglish should be so eager for change of 
weather abroad They appear to be blessed with more 
changes than one every week There is a goodly 
assortment of damp, wet sooty air for the sanguine 
pleasure seeker, goodly enough to set Diogenes 
* grinning m his tub Then the delicate invalid may 
have his choice of cold or cramp or of half toasting 
and half freezing, at the domestic hearth , whilst the 
butterfly of fashion may take a wide range between 
Junder and lightning with a dash of perpetual drizzle 
The worst of it all for a sojourner from the sunny East 
is that these changes take place without warning 
Ihere is no notice given as to us in India^ to take 
own or lang up the umbrella which is here a necessity 
of your nature as >ou sally forth to lake an airing or 
to return a fncndly calL In less than ten minutes you 
may find the roads covered with pools orslimc pro 
duced by a shower If jou stand, jou find your dress 
coat badly small poxed m a minute so great is the rush 
of carriages If you run you are not unlikely to come 
into closer contact with the slimc aforesaid Life then 
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IS little more than suspended aninJatJon I have often 
wondered at such times why an eminently logical 
people hke the English who have reduced everything 
from weather to religion to in exact science and uho 
have advanced sufficiently on the path of progress to 
be able to ask if life is worth living should not take the 
matter into their own hands and put an end to all its 
uncertainties oftener than they happen to do If I 
were a Bishop, I djnt think I would refuse funeral 
rites for expenments to which scientists of the advanced 
school might be driven on a winter day in December 
or a summer night m July 
These reflections itere suggested to me by an ex 
penence of English iveather during May iSpj a 
rule May is a good month June is perfect when 
London looks like a paradise July and August are 
perhaps as good as May These I suppose constitute* 
the London season What is trying for an Indian 
during the other months even during some of these 
best months, is is remarked above the uncertainty of 
the weather The only season that is certain is 
winter, and tliat is certainly i winter to be remembered 
tq the end of ones days though for myself I would 
much nther have a spell of winter for which I am 
Well prepared than the damp wet dribbling da>s of 
summer that abound all the jear rounds Sometimes 
you hi\c an interval of sunshine but then it ts 
opprcssivcfy close more so during the night than the 
day But it is not often that jou arc fortunate enough 
to sihitc the bright orb of daj »n London He is too 
fond of playing at hide ind seek ind whenever he does 
come out it is with a shy pale look as if afraid or 
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aslnmcd of the r6k assigned to him in the economy of 
nature One tlnj I see the sun- nbout I 2 \ M CNictly 
like our Indnn moon I nm not sure that the moon i** 
not visible in I nglmd oflcncr thin llic sun The full 
moon m i clear sky is a sight worthj of the place of 
honour in all the picture gatlcncs of I ngland Whit 
I myself dislike most in the 1 nglish neither is the 
death laden Last or Lorth wind Son of Ahriman 
Miy his face be blackened for cv<y ! 

The North or Fast nmd sometimes grows into whit 
they call a storm To show what an ordinary London 
storm means I have onjy to detail my first experience 
of It Qne afternoon I have to return the visit of a 
friend at the Indi^ OiHce As it is not nearly four 
o clock yet I jump into a^bus from Ludgate Hill apt! 
^ am carried off to Waterloo I take the return bus 
then for Charing Cross but the conductor points out 
another passing us half way which he sa>s will take 
me right into Whitehall Place Whilst barely out to 
catch the other bus 1 am overtaken all of a sudden 
by a heavy gale Instead of making for the bus I 
have therefore to run across under a bridge where 
many others have already sought shelter as if by 
instinct In attempting to protect myself from the 
gale I badly hurt my umbrella My poor Gampl bhe 
has her nose flattened and throws up one of her armi> 
Finding the ram does not cease I hail a cab and ask to 
be set down at the India Office The man puts me 
down "at the wrong end and I have to enter another 
public office next door Here in the open square 
Sairy and I have to breast a fierce gust of wind She 
throws up more of her arms and I near y lose m> 
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clmnney pot and get a ducking in an attempt to 
regain my balance In this plight I go up to the 
porter and ask if he could smuggle me mto the right 
room ‘ You have to iralk across to the Hindia 
Horfice Sir,' he titters eyeing me from head to foot 
Once more into the square, and tlien out at the end of 
Delahay Street One more trial for my poor little 
Gamp She moans and gasps for breath and shuts 
herself up the A\rong waj I am sprinkled all over 
with mud m my efforts to keep steady On arriving at 
tlfe porter's gate I trj to doctor my companion with 
tile aid of the porter But the best surgical skill on the 
spot fails to set her fractured bones The more we try 
to poke them back, the more we te^r her Jlesh It is 
a cruel operation, which we give up m despair I^m 
told it was a mistake to have carried an umbrella that 
afternoon more so, to have held to it when it wanted* 
to go In a storm people had better lose their umbrellas 
and hats rather than nsk their limbs in saving these 
encumbrances , 

It makes one laugh to hear the English talk of their 
"fine day, their ‘lovely, splendid magnificent 
glorious weather Why I never saw a whole daj in 
London that could honestlj be described as ‘ fine 
let alone the hj perboles One maj speak of a ' fine 
f\\ c minutes , a fine half hour or hour Nothing beyond 
that, so far as I could see As a matter of fact'even 
five minutts of fine weather m I ondon is worth 
recording in letters of gold * 

Among other tagancs of the English weather it 
mav be mentioned that jou are sometimes oaertaken 
bj the shades of night at 5 r M not to catch a glimpse 
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of the approach of da\vn till 8 A M In some of the 
winter mpnths you have hardly any such thing as the 
day It IS all night, from week’s end to week’s Ad 
In summer you are rushed into the light of day about 
2 or 3 AM, seeing the face of night seldom before 
9PM 

It IS a settled point among scientists that with his 
naked eyes no man can gaie at the noonday sun I 
am prepared to confound these learned theorjsts On 
the rst of August, 1890, ibout i pm in the afternoon, 
I gazed at the London sun from the top of an omnibus 
standing near Hyde Park Comer I take my oath on 
it that to the best of my knowledge and belief I did 
gaze at the sun, did stare at him boldly, did, in fact, 
outJtare him and make him retire behind the gathering 
clouds This IS a historical fact, and I record it there 
•fore, with all the pomp and circumstance befitting it 
I give date, pHce and hour, which is more than 
most of our modern scientists do in announcing their 
discoveries of mares' nests 

The climate of a country reflects itself pretty clearly 
in the temper, habits and general surroundings of the 
people. This is a scientific truth, the force of which is 
brought home to my rude intelligence most vividly in 
Lngland The people seem to be as changeable and 
restless as the weather Thej ire alna>s on the mo\c 
\\atch them where 5 ou like, at home or abroad, they 
seem to be full of the question — wlnt rte\t? ^o 
amount of walking Tiding .sight Seeing satiates them — 
t lej will have something more, something if possible 
m another line This is perhaps best seen during the 
holidajs. I know not if many parents will be deterred 
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from enjojmg their holtda)*s by illness at home 
amongst their children , 1 tliink the majority of children 
are not so deterred by the illness of their parents 
This may look unnatural, but is not so -in reality It is 
mainly the chtnale, and the peculiar mode of life the 
people ha\'e to live m obedience to climatic influences, 
that make them so keen about every thing They are 
as keen about business as about pleasure: The near 
and tear of life in England must terrible But if it 
were less hurried than it is, I believe life would be 
shorter still It is inevitable, under these arcumstances, 
that life should be a mad scramble, and that keen 
enjoyment and keen suffering should exist side by side 
m most places. In every department of business people 
want to make most money m the least time, and r€*bre 
ai? Once, to live as ladies and gentlemen. That a life 
so artificial blunts human instincts, and loners the* 
standard of public moralitj , goes without saying, but 
It IS equally certain that the mode of life is forced upon 
the people It is bound to be a life of extremes, n ith 
the happiness of the family and of the community 
often sacriheed at the altar of individual interest No 
where could the law of the survi\'al of the fittest be 
more inexorable in its working tlian in this xortex of 
high pressure civ ihzation People Ine in a v. hirhv md of 
excitement, miking and unmaking their idols almost 
eveiy day The> seem to be consumed by a mama 
for novelty, everything new serves to keep up the 
fever of excitement To-day they sill set up a fetish 
anything absurd fantastic, grotesque, and Vvorship it 
with breathless enthusiasm It matters httfe what the 
fetish represents to the moral sense of the worshippers 
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So long as it is something unusual they ■will bend the 
knee of fashion before it To morrow there must be a 
new sensation to take the place of the old pulled down 
with the same eagerness with which it was put up In 
a word the English stem to be as fickle as their 
weather Flit about poor butterflies of a brief season 
nnd drink your^fill of the poisoned nectar you so madly 
crave ' I cannot blame you though I will not join in 
jour mad pursuit Well it is for you that the weather is 
so capriaous nine months out of twelve otherwise j ou 
might kill yourselves with sustained animation And 
uell IS It too you make the best of your brief spell of 
sunshine otherwise >ou might die of <■«;;;« * 

The air is no worse in London I should think than 
anytiherc else though appearances are certainly against 
the capital But if the towns suffer from smoke 
^as they make up bj improved sanitary arrangements 
Country air is decidedly purer but it is apt to be 
tainted by novious vapours floating around London 
can hold its own however in the matter of sulphuretted 
hydrogen gas escaping from street refuse of all kind^ 
and smelling vcrj much like rotten eggs But on the 
whole I am inclined to think that more people die m 
the metropolis from other causes than bad air The 
incessant damp and cold very injurious mthemseUes 
do not allow of most of tlie houses being well vcnti 
lital People Kcnenllj live iiith the vmdoiis ihtit 
diy anil night and breathe the same air again and 
again In Some of the poorer quarters ailicre seacrat 
or them have, to occupy a room overnight that is 
hardly fit to hcep too i„ health and comfort and 
decency the result can veil be imagined It is true 
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that the sanitary arrangements for J-ondon itself are 
far from being perfect 1 have seen dogs and cats and 
large birds lying dead on the pavements for two- and 
three dajs, and I have sten some of the back slums 
reeking with 61th I ha\c knovin riversides smelling 
horribly for ^\eek5, with no one in or out of SfTice 
anxious to abate the nuisance All these, however, are 
jireventible eviU and they will be prevented when 
there is less jobbery and more vigilance on the part of 
some of the departments. At any rate, such public 
nuisances arc ver^ rarcl> met xMth, chiefly m the poor 
districts. The air itself, on the whole both m tlie 
country and in towns is pure enough Considering the 
climate hnd the habits of the people, it is wrong to 
ahusL Gods air for want, or neglect, of mans per- 
sonal hygiene 

The 1 nghslmnn s dress is perhaps as much under 
the Influence of climate as his temper it is capricious 
but not til suited to his wants, though one would 
think it might bt made more becoming in some parti- 
culars The 1 nghshwomans dress is nccessanly more 
complicated bii' on the whole it sits well oh her, and is 
better suited to actnc outdoor moacments than is the 
Indian !ad> s, as a nilc The tcn<lcnc> in this respect 
IS markcd!> towards freedom But it \ ill be man% 
ieir*, 1 am afraid, before anj thing like real freedom is 
reached The present cumbrous arrangement reminds 
one^of the da>s of female slaaerj when eacrjlhing 
was done hj Ihcir lords to keep women iMthm sight 
1 nghahwomcn arc adsaiicing npidij in escr> direction 
But the) seem to l>c slow to improve m iJie mailer of 
t'reis Can this be from their own itesire to be casilj 
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caught when outstripping the limits of womanly inde 
pendence ^ Woman’s instinct is said to be sounder 
than her reason For my part, I am not ashamed of 
sympathizing with the movement fora simpler, cheaper, 
more rational system of dress. It would save many 
a milUner s bill, many an hour wasted on the daily 
toilet, many a gap in domestic harmony, and many a 
bonny English lass from descending to the grave before 
her time 

It takes no close observation to see what important 
part IS played by silk satin, and clean Jinen in the 
get up of a daughter of Eve. At times •you hardly 
recognize the same person differently dressed No 
wonder women give so much of their {ime to the 
toiltt So long as dressing is not overdone, at tlje 
expense of more serious duties. I do not see why tlicy 
•should be grudged a pleasure that spreads gladness all 
round Dressing is an art it takes something of 
genius to dress well Simpliaty is, of course the 
supreme test— just enough of art to aid the worV of 
nature Most efforts to hide positive defects arc \ain 
to supply them artificiallj isndiculous And after all 
It needs i soul w ithm to set off personal attraction A 
ressed up carcase can be shonn by anj butcher in the 
street On the >%hoIc, I think the English lad> is more 
clexer It dressing than her Indian sister, firsts, be 
cause she IS altta>'s improving and second!>, because 
sh^notts better how to make a little go a long «ay 
le weather m England imposes an amount of 
clothing and the manner in which it is to be us'-d to 
which I could neser reconcile mjself Oh I those 
lornble, abominable braces; and the ponderous mur* 
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derous ovfercoaf How I have revolted against their 
use, in spite of the doctors vehement protests! A 
small, spare man, I have oft«i been neighed down by 
coat and overcoat, and I do believe those so called 
elastic braces have made me shorter by at least half an 
Inch Surely it is not the diy cold of EnglanJ that 
maVes one shrink lengthwise from five feet two to 
barely one and a half > 

For me the most pleasing dress is that used by the 
lady nurse, of some dark material with snow white 
linen tucked under the chin and running round the 
neck One -feels as if he would like to be ill, just a 
little, to bask m the sunshine of this bright and healing 
presence Health and innocence follow thee, good 
siiter ' • 

The construction ofLondon suggests serious thoughts 
to a stranger What with railways under ground,* 
running through the bowels of the earth , railways, 
tramwajs, omnibuses, and smaller vehicles working 
above ground, the city appears to have been perforated 
from end to end Some of the latest improvements of 
science, when seen in a working condition, strike one 
dumb , the whole thing looks like a train laid for the 
destruction of the town They could hardly have 
managed it better if they wanted London to be blown 
up into atoms As it any passing shock of earth- 
quake, or perhaps a flash of lightning or peal of thunder 
might send the more incoherent parts fljing about in 
the air This is the impression left upon my mind 
I dare say the Londoner knows better Anyhow, it is 
hopeless to stem the tide of this modern civilization 
If it shortens life, does it not make it more enjoyable ^ 
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Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle C^^thai 
This artificial civilization of the West dominated b) 
King Coal and Emperor Iron and typified as Kaliyuga 
by the wre men of the East has its price which is paid 
,every day in disease and death m accident and crime 
These go to propitiate the Moloch of high pressure^ 
material progress and a daily record of them is to be 
found in newspapers reeking with realistic sensi 
tionalism 

The look presented bj the average street in London 
IS a dull monotony of ugliness unrelieved by varietj 
of construction or colour At first sight one would 
think the people had no eye for the picturesque But 
would not the best assorted colours be out of place in a 
wilderness of fog and soot and mud > The exterior tff 
houses m ^London is bound to be unnltractive 
• Jerry building is another cjesorc to the lover of art 
and safet> But safetj is inconsistent with the hurried 
life of sale and barter that obtains here and for art 
you ha\ e the inside of houses picture galleries, museums 
parks, &.C The parks arc the pride and glory of 
london They arc extensne wondcrfull) well kept 
and easy of access for the neighbouring population Big 
and small the parks and greens of London count b) 
the hundred And s\hat a blessing the> are to the 
millions til fed and housed in miserable hovels I 

If the outside of houses is generally uninteresting n 
IS quite the reverse with the mstde in well to-do 
quarters. I ver> thing there bespeaks the latest af>- 
plnncc of art and science to make life more cnjo> able 
t^la> than it was jcstcnlaj That is the genius of 
the people The drawing room is generally well 
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adorned with cheap, but by no means inartistic, knich- 
knacks. Even the poor middle classes know how to h\e 
m some sort of what they call style Let the English- 
man alone to make a home for himself A race that 
could conquer such a climate, and carve the utmost 
comforts of life out of it, deserves dominion over all tlie 
elements of nature and freaks of fortune. v' 

In no respect, perhaps, does the average Englishmm 
show himself so slow of imagination and uantmg in 
taste as with respect to his daily food He eats iihat 
hjs fathersflte before him Bread and ham or cheese, 
3n egg- 'by way of variety, with black tea ot coffee, 
these seem to form his breakfast twenty -five days out of 
the month Hi> luncli may be a mere apology , and 
for dinner he w lU hav e beef or pork, or fish w iih an*odd 
potato or a slice of cabbage all boiled separate He 
may have roast beef now and then, or a little fish Hft 
la a heavy eater, and enjoys the meat or cheese that 
appears to a stranger to be hardly fit to look at He 
may have soup and German sausages, if he can afford 
them , pudding, custard, pie, and otlier side dishes on a 
holiday The better informed and better to do class 
seem to have borrowed Trench dishes, and imported 
Frencli cooks Indian dishes, nee and curry, for m 
stance, with chutney s and condiments, are struggling 
into favour But as a role Uie Englishman s dinner is 
plain and monotonous to a degree. The cook knows 
nothing of proportion in seasoning his food , knows 
little of variety and has a rou^, slovenly touch The 
cookery IS often worse than the materials, which may 
be seen any tJay hung up at the shops, carcases of large 
animals and small, beef, veal, pork, mutton, ducks. 
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geese rabbits chickens all dressed and ready for use 
The sight IS invariably unpleasant and the smell is at 
times overpowering if one happens to be near the shops 
It IS an exhibition of barbarism not unlikely to develop 
the brute instincts in man I wish the people could be 
induced to go m more for vegetables and fruit for grain 
pulse and other cereals There would be less alcoholic 
drink necessary in that case and a marked improve 
mcnt both in their habits and appearance A beginning 
seems to have been made in this direction by vegetarian 
^hbtels and restaurants But what little I have seen of 
their culinary out turn is far from satisfactory No* 
until they learn how to draw the people by a \ ariety of 
w ell seasoned dishes uiU they compete successfully* 
Mifli the roast beef of Old England Wh> don t thej 
employ Indian cooks for a time > Anglo Indian ladies 
•ought to set the example to their sisters 

The English arc heavy caters as a rule 1 ha\c 
never had a regular dinner with friends uhilc m Eng 
land being unaccustomed both to their hours and the r 
dishes. But 1 have had to put in an appearance at lunch 
or breakfast to catcli a friend about to leave town On 
one such occasion I sec a company of pods philo 
sophers and fanatics at table presided over bj a>oung 
la Ij the daughter of the bouse I sit there, wiping mj 
forehead (thc> do the eating I the perspiring) as 1 see 
slices of beef disappearing with vegetables mustard 
etc I am pressed to join but pretend to make a bom 
fed protest Tlie host then asks mcsijij what I think of 
the food and lUcif mode of eating * I Tcpl> insttnc 
tncl> It Is horrible" The rcp1> sets the gentleman 
roaring, and m> hostess blushing But 1 could not 
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help -saving what 1 fech How can a little stomach 
hold such an enormous lunch? E\en women and 
children take Jaige quantities. What \itality those 
people have, to be sure ! The waste of vitality m their 
climate, and under .their conditions of life, must be 
equall) enormous , and *t has, of course, to be replaced 
It IS not only the quantity, but the manner of eating 
as w ell that pussies and sometimes frightens me. Men 
and women eat freely at shops, m the street, tram, 'bus 
or railway carnage There is an absence of delicacy 
and delibe^iion about the matter, at which the grave 
Oriental m7y %^ell hft his eyebrows. BismilJab J Hqw 
these Firanglus do eat 1 Oysters seem’to be the am- 
brosii of adult invalids, as sponge cakes are supposed 
to be that of children m trouble. Nor is jt a pleasant 
sight to see women devouring pork, bacon, beet) ham 
at restaurants, with the bsual accompaniments. Many of 
them send for these things every day for dinner I sup« 
pose it IS easier and cheaper perhaps to do so But how 
Trtuch better for tliemseUes and their families if they 
knew how to cook a simple meal at home ^ The e-^ist- 
ence of so many liotels, restaurants and tea shops seem 
to me to be destructive of the home life of the people 
It may destroy the very idea of home, if it does not also 
dry up the spring of family affection 

Water is about the last thing the average Britisher 
thinks of for a beverage Ale and beer and stout are 
the A B C of his alphabet of bibacity He may wash 
a dinner down with tea coffee, or other non-mtoxicants 
But have these as an aid to digestion and a fillip to the 
pints? Ho Never He must have a, something 
strong, you know As a race, the British are hard 
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drinkers, partly because they are licavy eaters , and 
they can stand much The majority of ‘respectable 
householders ought to know where to draw the hnc , 
but I doubt if all of them can do this Mr and Mr^ 
John Ru\l take a drop because it is so cold , then 
because' they are so tired, or gneved, or disappointed 
^he habit grows on many till the victims are reduced 
to a state verging on lunacy It is idle to expect self 
Control even m the majority of what are called moderate 
drinkers, unless they have some ’?ital interest at stake 
dr are guided by high ideals of life Tor idlers, or those 
that are feeble in character, the first glass is generally 
the first step* to rum A good deal also depends upon 
the nature of the dnnk consumed in a country The 
li^t sweet wines of the South, or a medicinal dose of 
something stronger, may not do harm to all constitu 
Stions alike, though it is extreihely doubtful if they do 
^cal good in nine cases out of ten This is my opinion 
basedonthe experience of several years Thcremay be 
temperaments and occupations that need an occasional 
stimulus in the shape of wine or brandy mingled with 
semi liquid food But even in these cases alcohol is I 
jv.thmk best avoided 

From dnnk to drunkenness is an easy transition 
especiallyina climate like that of Great Britain What 

beastliness there is in drunkenness! It beggars de 
scription and defies all justification ♦ People can hardlj 
realize what a drunkard is, unless they have seen oneih 
the streets of London or Glasgow — a sight saddening 
.enough to make angels weep What a desecration of 
the human form divine' The creature looks more like 
a seasoned cask of liquor, with the fumes escaping 
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the topj And he js \ hundred times more noxious 
than the cask of liquor The Continent appears to me 
to be almost free from this degree of drunkenness 
Indnjs quite sober, compared to England in spue of 
her bhang ganji opu m , m spite of her todd> rao« rn 
her Shirarf or Cashmirf wines which are like milk 
beside the fire wnters of Lngland The drunkenness 
that debases brutalizes and maddens seems to be 
peculiar to the British sod Is it due to climate ? 2 
hardl) think so Paris, for instance docs not differ 
much in climate from London and jet it presents a 
most faaourabk contrast Is it occupation food 
personal habits * All these probablj and other 
causes, including climate perhaps account for the 
phenomenal bibulousness of the Briton Beer, ale 
porter, stout brandj whiskj gin , these and other 
products of the distiUerj of Satan sanctioned and in a, 
manner patronized by the state, spread their fumes 
over the land poisoning men women and children 
The evil prevails most I should think in mining and 
manufacturing districts where the victims are oftener 
to be pitied than blamed Thej have a hard life of it 
their Ignorance rivalling the squalor of their surround 
mgs A habitual drunkard amongst them or m the 
back slums of London or Glasgow is but little less 
than a brute What talk what dress what general 
demeanour amongst men and women ' borne of the 
worst crimes in these places including violence ami 
murder are due more to this one cause than leiera) 
withers put together as also the vice and suffering 
amongst a large number of those who disgrace the 
civilization of England daj and night And who could 
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say how many of the accidents that happen on land 
and sea on railways in mines, and factories, or steamers 
might not be due to the brain muddled with beer, or 
the hand palsied by gm? Mysterious are the ways of 
an avenging God as he sits chiding us in his tliunder, 
or smiting us down witli his lightning More terrible 
warnings could hardly be given to the sinners them 
selves or to those guilty of aiding and abetting or 
acquiescing m the degradation of their fellow creatures 
Thereareprohablymore liquor shops inLondon licensed 
by the state than shops of any other description And 
on Sund‘i>3 the Sabbath of the Christians the day set 
apart for holy rest and orderly living there arc many 
more liquor shops seen open than bread shops and 
bitKe shops put together To one squalid eating house 
open on Sunday there are perhaps a hundred liquor 
♦ shops, tempting the weak and the weary by their 
theatrical display of life and good cheer Which of the 
two will the poor man prefer ? And on week days you 
will see more barrels of ale and beer m the streets than 
almost any other necessary of life carted and conveyed 
from shop to shop The men employed m the trade 
present a bloated and sickly appearance and die off 
generally before forty • 

• It must be observed that drunkenness in England as 
such is confined more or less to the lower and the 
lower middle classes But these are the very classes 
who need to be kept out of the way of temptation 
and who have no means of rising once that they have 
fallen The middle class do not seem to be quite 
free from the vice. Hundreds of families have been 
ruined hundreds of wives or husbands died broken 
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hearted, thousands of chddren have been throw n upon 
the streets by one or other of the parents of the respect 
able middle class taking to this fatal habit A drunken 
man is bad enough, a drunken woman is infinitely 
worse If she is a mother, she rages like a moral 
pestilence round tlie homestead She -spreads tlie vice 
around and through her Her example is more ratch 
mg than that of licr husband, though she gencrall> 
takes her 6rat lessons from him or from her father 
Her children suck the \icc at her breast , tJicy arcOften 
born with an hcrcditarj taml And how mah> English 
women nurse their babies on beer ale or g/n l—sJnme 
upon their motherhood ’ You see some of the result-* 
m the children growing up with disease, ill temper, 
habits of wanton mischief, breaking windows teaming 
up plants their own clothes and so on Poor women ' 
I am told that man> of them take to alcohol during* 
their first confinement If thc) onl) kmew what that 
means thej would turn awa> from it with loathing If 
the) knew that it is more difiicult for them to be re 
claimed than for men, more injurious and more dis 
graceful thej might pause before imbibing the first cup 
of poison But there arc so few to warn thejoung 
Wife and so manj , perhaps, to lead her on — gcncrall) 
well meaning friends. 1 haac seen rcspcctablj dressed 
matrons reeling in thc streets of 1 ondon I haac 
known of a number of cases, beginning with just a 
glass and ending with thc jtil or the lunatic asj luri 
Ic seems to me that thc Ii» ou,,ht to be more flexible 
allowing thc victim a better chance of cure Drunken 
ness IS a d sease and should be trcitcd as sudi wj»h 
the go’den rule e\cr in view— -pre%cntion better than 
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cure God forbid this vice should ever approich our 
women m India, or our men either There is no ciis 
tom so deleterious as that of infant marriage ' But if 
I were asked to choose between drunkenness and that, 
I think I would keep to my own national custoih For 
one thing jnfant marriages hardly ever lead to those 
cruel forms of prostitution to which drunkenness in 
women sometimes leads This is the most disastrous 
result of drunkenness Abate the latter evil, and \ou 
will see the former abating itself sensibly Drunken- 
ness, to mjf mind, is the chief cause of it m London apd 
other towns Of course, want is a powerful factor 
But the victim m that case often wears the stamp of 
martyrdom in her face and demeanour She grieves 
yoil by her mute appeal under the stress of necessity, 
the other outrages you by her wanton aggressiveness 
•Whal an amount of vice and crime in both se\es could 
be averted if the curse of drunkenness were to be over 
come > Drunkenness is verily the curse of England 
Will she, like Jerusalem, go on, heedless of the warn 
ing ’ 

Here the lunacy law seems to need revision, m order 
to prevent one man or woman ruining the whole family 
A habitual drunkard is a lunatic, unfit to take care of 
himself and others The difficulty is to make a law 
which unscrupulous parties cannot possibly abuse 

The upper middle and the higher classes, I am told 
have improved in this respect At any rate, ladies of real 
education and position are free from the evil In its 
worst form drunkenness exists amongst the lowest 
orders, who are also the slowest to appreciate their own 
interests or those of their families Happily', organized 
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efforts have done a xtst amount of good during recent 
jears both in the way of prevention and reclamation 
The first of course is by fir Hie best method It is being 
tried by a noble band of workers working under the 
banners of Total Abstinence and Temperance — men 
women and men children %ery appropriatclj named 
the Band of Hope They go forth amongst ill classes 
of the people preaching setting an example and iniit 
ing \olunteers to sign a pledge Preaching is good 
personal example is far better 1 am rejoiced 4£> find 
that manj in the highest ranks of society hate under 
taken to aostain from all ilcohohc drinks even though 
found beneficial to their health This is in example 
that Will tell most Mild wine does not affect us all 
equall) It muddles some while others feel cheered by 
a small quanttt\ Those who have enough self con 
trol are none the worse for that quanlit> But if nof 
for tlieir own ^akc for the sake of others 1 should 
like to see men and women in high places setting an 
example m self sacrifice Alcohol is not mdispens 
able in any case. In most cases, especiall> of accident 
or sudden stoppage of the hearts action it is pre 
scribed for temporary convenience but the beni-fit 
IS likelj to be neutralized when the reaction sets in 
That liquor sustains tlic nciacs for an) length of time 
IS as much of a fiction a* 't is a fact that it destroys 
them in the end That however is a question for 
doctors I speak from mj own experience having had 
a taste in my time of almost all kinds of wines avail 
able to human ingenuit) If others have had different 
experience ina> not the lasting wtlfarcof socicl) prr 
vail upon the temporary convenience of individuals* 
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The sicnfice would be but nomiml jf moderate 
drinkers, as they call themselves took more Hr^lj of 
real gemnne, fresh wme drawn at first Innd from the 
gnpe the orange, the apple, the peach— delicious wine 
producers of nature There arc also the fruit beverages 
and other non alcoholic drinks that could be multiplied 
to any extent at hardly one twentieth of the cost of 
foreign imports A change in thet and in personal 
habits vfith a copious supply of water, would contribute 
largely to the success of experiments m this line for the 
benefit of people at large It is not enough that these 
should be told about alcohol being poison It is small 
comfort to the would be suicide to tell him that he must 
dic^ The more elTective though perhaps the more difJi 
cult method is to supply him with harmless and equally 
agreeable substitutes to make life happy for him if you 
wish him to live on Women will make the best 
missionaries in this vineyard of God the best recruiting 
sergeants for the Temperance Army With women as 
the life and soul of the splendid organizations that exist 
for the purpose let us hope that the more revolting 
forms of drunkenness will gradually disappear from 
the land Let us hope too, that the Legislature will 
aid the masses in drawing nearer this consummation 
to be devoutly wished for 

As I have remarked above India has very little to 
show either of the drunkenness or the Drink Bill of 
England The worst of our indigenous liquors are 
better than the best of the poisons imported from 
Europe and thrust down the throats of our working 
classes As to our drugs bhang and opium their effect 
is not half so demoralizing as that of European drinks 
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Of bhang I speak from the experience of my school 
daj s , of opium from careful mqumes. The former, 
tiken with its proper accompaniments, exhilarates with 
out lifting you off jour legs When taken more than is 
good for j Qu, it makes j ou see double through a pair of 
rainy or tliunderj' ejes I beg to protest against being 
mistaken for a victim of eitlier of these effects e% en in 
my wild oat sowing season The reader mil be pleased 
to distinguish between experience and observation As 
regards opium, the case uill be best met by a running 
comparison Opium stupefies, alcohol excites , opium 
dulls the nerves slowly, alcohol quickly destroys them , 
opium makes a coward alcohol a murderer E\’en m 
small doses, taken over a long period, opium makes a 
brute, alcohol a beast Reader, take thy choice, and then 
hide thy face from the light of day 

Smoking IS one of those small \ices which seem to bfi 
easily condoned by the social conscience of England 
To preach a crusade against it is like attempting to 
crush a pea under a fifty pound hammer It is too 
venial an offence to be fought to the knife to be de 
stroj ed root and branch And y et, judged by its influ 
ence on the health and manners of the masses tobacco 
smoking IS scarcely a habit to be encouraged To me 
it IS \ cry disagreeable See how the poor slave manages 
it 1 He takes the thing out of his pouch bites and half 
chews It, fills his pipe with it, or rolls it up in a piece of 
paper He now fumbles for his box of matches, which 
he carnea about perhaps more carefully than his watch 
and chain The \nctim then scratches two or three of 
the matches, with an air of v'acuous satisfaction , lights 
his plfic, and goes at it puff puff puff He will light it 
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anywhere, anyhow — m the street, 'bus, or railway cir- 
rnge , under shelter of a book, newspaper, the side of 
his coat, against hts trouScr leg, even under his hat, 
sd as to keep off the draught. lie seems to smoke much 
of^ener than he eats or drinks I think he smokes 
oftener Uian he speaks His tobacco is more pungent 
than" pleasant , and the fumes he emits by perpetual 
puffing will give his neighbours a headache, if nothing 
worse On himself the effect is bound to be more 
unwholesome Look at his hands, face, teeth, lips 
Don t they proclaim violation of the laws of hygiene ^ 
Inordinate smoking doubtless tells upon health of mind 
and body alike The victim may get shorter in stature 
as does m temper, especially if he has begun too 
early How many little fellows do we see m the streets 
^of London, picking up the stumps of cigars and puffing 
away at them as if Sor dear life ? This form of smoking 
IS worse than our Indian bubble bubble— much worse 
than the poor man s 6tdi m India 

Among tlie upper middle and the higher classes, smok 
ing does not seem to mean so much injury to the victim 
or so much nuisance to others There is little harm, I 
take It in two or three cigars a day taken under 
medical advice. On the contrary, they iffay, in some 
cases, aid digestion, soothe the ner\es, and sweeten 
taste as well as temper But the habit is likely to be 
over indulged, at the cost of health and good feeling 
How IS this little vice to be controlled ’ The pres- 
ence of women would' be some check if they set down 
smoking as bad form Do not English women deal 
with the question too diplomatically ? There are some 
who rather encourage the habit I have seen 'young 
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adies holding the umbrella or the hat under which their 
iffianced might light the cigar Will the fair hypo 
rites do this after marriage/ I have also seen pretty 
ttle agarettes between pretty httle bps and have been 
isked to share the privilege. The sight fs very con 
tagious Is It after all so very unbecoming in these 
advocates of equal rights ^ 

If I had a voice m the matter I would advise the se\. 
to refuse all osculatory rights and privileges to wor 
shippers at the shrine of the fragrant weed Perhaps a 
more shining and a more burning example might be 
afforded by some American judge grantmg damages to 
an aggrieved wife 


CHAPTER III 

I irE AS SEEN AT HOME 

English “Home” Life— At School ind College~\Vhy Indian 
Youths fail amidst such Associations — The Home Life of 
England and Indiaeontrasied— Marriage— Over PopulaUon— 
Tol)gamjr— Mothers— Funerals— Child Insurance. 

The home life of England Is practically a sealed 
book to ns. I do not knowuhy this should be so, tf wfi 
^wished It otherwise At any rate, it may not be too 
much to attempt a rough estimate of it from a few 
glimpses obtained, both m India and in England * The 
life m a decent English home is a life of equality among 
all the members This means openness anti mutual 
confidence Wife and husband are one at home how 
ever different their creed, political or religious The> 
love, trust, serve each other as true partners, each con 
tributing his or her share to the common stock of 
happiness The children stand m the same position 
with the parents as the latter stand to each other 
There are no secrets, and therefore no suspicion on the 
one hand or reserve on the other Mother and daughter 
live more like sisters , father and son more like two 
brothers The parent is as slow to assert hts or her 
authority as the child is to abuse his or her freedom 
The education of the heart begins very early, almost 
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^\hile the child is m arms Then begins the physical 
education, foUoi\ed after an interval by education of 
the mmd And how natural is the system of education ' 
how pleasant the mode of imparting it 1 It never 
A\earies or cramps the recipient 

All this IS different from India. The mother must 
assume her true position before a country can expect 
to enjoy happiness or lionour abroad 

The life at a public school or college is more or less 
of a continuation of the life begun at home. Progress 
is spontaneous, not forced TJie body is as carefully 
trained as are the heart and mind Habits of cleanli- 
ness, truthfulness , of observation of decision and self 
denial, grow apace side by side nith the growth of the 
child in mind and body The day is divided between 
the class room, the dining-room, and the open grounds 
adjoining The system is intended to make education* 
a living force , to make of its recipient a nhole man 
Love of home and of country very likely predominates, 
but the mind is so trained that it will accept duty before 
pleasure any day, and make a home in any part of the 
world where duty lies The same sense of equality, 
that obtains between parents and children at home, 
prevails between masters and pupils at school or college 
The result m either case is a sense of independence 
rooted m a sense of discipline, all the sturdier because 
unenforced 

I have often w ondered why so many of our Indian 
youths return from England, soured and disgusted after 
a feu years spent there at college The reason is not 
far to'seck, if one is in a position to find it The Indian 
student cannot mix with his English companions on 
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equal terms, is ill-prepared for it by liis early 

training at home. For one thing, he is so bacl^ward m 
the sports and games that enter so largely into the 
formation of character and friendship at an English 
college. He may be patronized for a few weeks by 
some good-natured fellows, but he works like a drag 
upon them, so little can he enter into their habits and 
feelings. When dropped after a fair trial, the stranger 
keeps his own company, or, in seven cases out of ten, is 
taken in hand by the worst set at college or in the 
neighbourhood He learns to smoke, drink, gamble, to 
bet, and to squander his substance m worse ways The 
life “in apartments,” that he has often to accept, does 
not offer any relief from this round of vulgar dissipation. 
He may contract debts and disease, and return home 
^with or'i without Ins degree He carries away wrong 
imprcSaions of English life, thanks mainly to his earlier 
home influences over which he could not soar. I am 
afraid this will continue m not a few’ cases so long as 
the difference in the home life of the two nations 
continues That is a large problem The question for 
the present is, how to offer the comforts and convenience 
of home to an Indian student in England ; how to enable 
him to make the best of Ins brief sojourn in the land of 
Ins rulers i:\cn tins question I prefer to leave to wiser 
heads, to more practical friends of our students But 
there is one .ispcct of the question, rather a side issue, 
on winch I siiould like footer a few remarks in passing. 

I refer to the relations that should subsist between 
l.iighslimcn and Indians'whelhcr in England or in 
India \Vc arc all agreed that these relations should be 
friendly. Englishmen mc with Indians m insisting 
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upon this condition I ha\e \erylittle doubt myselt 
that the majority of UngHshmcn, official or unofficial, 
sj'mpathizc A\ith native aspirations, but I am equally 
certain tliat some of these wcJl-njcaning- friends overdo 
their part of friendliness (real fri'’ndship. such as we 
Asiatics fed, it would be too much to look for), and it 
seems to me that the patronizing Lnglishimn does us 
as much harm as he who aluaj's disparages and decries 
our merits Strange as it may sound, I hold that it is 
as bad for us to be given more consideration than our 
due, as It IS to be given less consideration. W'c should 
be treated c\actly as cquaU, if wc deserve to be Vou 
must rot give us less than our due, nnd pmy don’t 
give us more cillicr— tn the shape of wordNor otlicnvisc 
Wc must rough it out with )ou at sclioo), college, 3ntl 
in public Idc I qust justice— and no more. J liavc 
preached this doctrine in and out of season for nigh* 
upon fifteen jears. incurring the displeasure of some of 
my own countr>mcn, and perhaps ndiculefrom I.nglisli 
wcll-wishers. The rnglishmin cannot understand why 
I resent pitronigc from a superior race The /ndian 
suspects 1 am angling for popukmty with the governing 
race at the expense of my "poor down Ircxldcn 
coun'ry" Well, I don’t inmd what the I nglishman 
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alike , to be entered by one common portal, that of 
competition We do not want England to send us her 
superfluous wealth, she has much need of that at home 
But we do want her to manage our resources m India 
as carefully as she manages her oiv^n And the best 
way to do this, we think, is to associate with yourselves, 
in the conduct of public affairs those of us who are 
competent for it, not by means of patronage — that is, on 
oflicial sufferance — but by election mainly at the hands 
of qualified voters In short, witbm tlie measure of our 
capacity and the circumstances of the countiy, there 
should be an approximation m the methods of govern- 
ment between India and England, with equality as the 
basis both of public administration and personal inter 
course. * 

This, and much more, might be impressed upon the 
average English politician, if only be could be got at » 
But the difficulty is to interest him m the affairs of 
far off India Hes ignorance docs not appear to be 
wilful India IS so large a problem that the majority 
of Englishmen give it up in despair Those who are 
drawn to it by personal ties, or by a more generous 
attachment, arc distracted by the proverbial multitude 
of counsel I believe there ought to be a central 
informing agency in London, untainted by p-irt> bias 
and by pecuniary interest Anglo-Indians could be of 
great service in this connection Some of thesc'doubt 
Jess arc, 1 vvisJi there were more India has liulc to 
do with part> politics Conservatives, liberals and 
Radicals arc practically the same to her Most of 
them arc actuated b> honest, if not stnctJy honourable 
intentions towards us. But it would be idle to expect 
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in India The picture appears to me to have been 
ludicrously overdrawn But the colours are not all 
equally false Tlie present generation of Natives are 
duly grateful for the blessings of peace and education 
the} have received To them it has been a matter of 
personal experience Will it be the same to the coming 
generations ? They may look upon the blessings 
rather as a matter of course uhile they cannot but 
resent poverty and lack of employment all the more 
keenly because of the education they have recened 
How long are our responsiblo rulers to grope m tlie 
dark with the light of knowledge and e\perience fully 
available^ If England will learn to go\erri India more 
and more in accordance with natural conditions she 
Will not only be amplj repaid for the task in itself hut 
Will find a market for her goods of almost every 
description ten times larger than she is likely to find* 
elsenhere. The e\penment is as glorious as it is 
profitable to bqth I do not expect a political millennium 
to be reached >0 morrow an> more than I expect "a 
disruption to overtake us at once But having dis 
covered a mistake we cannot set about correcting it too 
soon 

As to ruling India by the swotd m} dear Colonel 
Swashbuckler jou ought to know better How manj 
swords do joii keep in India > Sixtj^ thousand ^ — 
eight} thousand ’ — a hundred thousand ^ And what 
it the population of India * — two hundred millions 
Now I defy }OU to cut off two thousand heads walh 
one sword even in imagination You will use the 
armies of the Native States' How much wall that 
swell the number of }'oar swords' And }ou are 

r 
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shrewd enough to know that blood is thicker than 
water Take tny advice dear Colonel , put your 
sword into a barrel of vinegar It will improve vinegaf 
and steel alike, and give you time to read up your school 
books of history again How long can one nation rule 
another merely by the arm of flesh ? Long ma> 
England continue to rule us, not by the sword, but by 
the rod 

The home life of England is decidedly happier than 
one may be inclined to think, taking a surface view of 
the lower strata only At any rate, they have a much 
wider extent of actual happinessthan we have m India 
On the other hand, actual misery, though limited m 
area, is certainly more keenly felt here Marriage is 
noS the be all and end all of existence , nor are 
children male or female the only means of salvation 
*and the only object of earthly felicity This ideal has 
Its drawbacks, especially where the units of society 
become too much absorbed in self, but its advantages 
arc obvious and manifold There is imore leisure m 
England for public work at home, or patriotic enter- 
prise abroad , more freedom, more self respect for 
individuals Men and women may live free of the 
domestic fetters, and arc none the worse for such life, if 
regulated on high prinaple 

Mamed life begins much later tlian with us and 
amongst the better classes seldom without ndequate 
proMston for the future The parties Iia\c a larger 
capacity for appr^cnting the duties as well ns the 
privileges of married life English children show a 
quicker growth of body and mind than children m 
India. Boys and girls arc trained from infancy to a 
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sense of self reliance They are generally fit to be so 
trained Ina^vord, the English enjoy a larger, freer, 
healthier life than we do We have glanced incident 
ally at a few sharp contrasts between married Hfe in 
England and that in India One more contrast mav 
close this section appropriately In India, the little 
husband brings his wfe less than himself, to the 
paternal roof, and there, under its umbrageous shade 
they grow into man and woman father and mother 
It IS a parasitic growth more or less and perpetuates 
what we call the joint family system In England 
husband and wife ‘set up a house for themselves 
immediatelv after marriage 
The wife will not live with her husbands friends 
though the husband may m certain cases live with hts 
wifes parents The mother m law of England is de 
spised by her daughter in law In India the mother' 
m law IS dreaded as no earthly power 13 ever dreaded 
The results of the two customs pushed to extremes m 
both cases,areself ciident InEngland the separation 
caused by marriage is likely to blunt filial as well as 
parental instinct, whatever the Englishman maj s*ij to 
the contrary In Indn, the living m and in weakens 
all independent growth As m other concerns of hfe 
so in this, tlic reformer will hn\c to suggest a golden 
mem between the two extremes 

Marriage seems to be growing unpopular in England 
fhorc perhaps in the higher and middle ranks than in 
the lower, and more so of course in towns than in Uie 
countrj There arc reasons for this growing un 
populantj The expenses of married life of keeping 
a house, are hcavj Another reason is sard to be the 

F s 
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hardly be conceived by an outsider It fills tlie streets 
of London •with all that is repulsive in life, and mucli 
that IS subversive of the welfare of society TJiat a 
certain number of men and women should be free* to 
dev ote themselves to unselfish usefulness, is a state of 
things to be desired in ever} community But here we 
ared^ahbg with another class altogether, what may bt 
called citarrjing men and women who wont marry 
Young people dislike the cares of home life, forgetting 
that the house is intended as their little state They 
are fond of gadding about, and look down on family 
life They dread having children when married This 
anviet) not to add to the sum total of human life in 
London is due much less to prudential considerations 
than to other ignoble reasons. It is often for ^helr 
own selfish purposes that this class of people desire not 
to have children , and as clu ldtep wi ll sometimes j nsist 
u pon comin g, thej think it safest not to marrj The 
results of such a course of life on the character of the 
people may be easily imagined One can understand 
the dread of over population on the part of a avilucd 
people, leading to poverty, disease, crime, pestilence and 
war One may s>mpathize even with prejudice, so far 
But what IS one to sa> to mere self indulgence serv ing 
as a bar to matnmonj > Arc they not fools who want 
all the foses of mamed life without its thorns * 

This keen enjojTnent of life m England, which a 
stranger may well be c>LCUsed for envying seems to be 
due mamlj to its artificial character Not to put too 
fine a point on it the scramble after happiness indicates 
a low ideal, rather than a high one Men run after 
money, — they are m dead earnest about it. When they 
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closing Saturda>s and Thursdays We may have the 
company of n)en of our own class Some of us are 
lucky enough to have gentlemen There are the 
restaurants, chamber^ apartments. There are men and 
men Some ply us with dnnk and leave us all of a 
sudden — the mean dungs Others are liberal There 
are some who are really kind to whom u e sometimes 
lose our hearts But we cannot aflord that No we 
can t live cheaper It would kill one to depend upon un 
wnlling people We don t like this for itself , but where 
IS the wTong ’ Everybody does it — it is give and take. 
It IS better than beggaiy and the workhouse, much 
easier One must have money whilst one is young 
With £.^0 or ;^40 in the bank there will be time 
enough to think of mamage Of course I have my 
o«n >oung man who knows nothing He is trying to 
provide I should like a home and a family No‘ 
never after marnage so help me Heaven ' How many 
of us do it^ Well all I can sa> is it is few of our 
cfass who dont Many of us begin it early, so as to 
end It before it is too late 

There thouart London with thy churches and chapels 
and thy weekly chanties trumpeted from the housetops. 
Wliat dost thou think of this practical little woman 

Every such girl saved from the pavement is again to 
soacty I am glad to sec strenuous efforts made m this 
behalf by women themselves. That is the most effective 
agency But side by side wiUi such efforts I should 
like to see movements got up to induce employers of 
labour, especially skilled labour to observe the same 
scale of wages between men and women where tlie 
qualitv of the work done 15 the same It is tlic 
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spread tlian m ourcounti> In England wncs know 
hon to protest — if need be, to revolt In India ^^uesa^e 
taught to be patient and endunng, naj , even to aid and 
abet the offendfng liusband w his lanJessncss. That is 
the supreme merit of the wife, according to a spurious 
Shastra, But whj pursue the companson further > 

It IS being urged all around us that marnage means 
over population Stop marnage saj some , others say 
let mamage b^ but stop its inevitable consequence in 
offspring Science is asked to provide the human race 
nuth all the sweets of mamage without its health givnng 
bitters Science can do much but she will do it only 
in a fitful arbitrary manner She is not to be rehed 
upon when pitted against Nature. Now, it seems 
reasonable to say that no man or %Yoman has a ngIit*to 
bnng children , into -the world without adequate pro- 
\isiort for them. It is cquallj certain again that over • 
population IS becoming perhips the most serious 
problem of the daj But it is bj no means half so 
clear how the problem can besohed either by science 
or religion, or any other agencj, without going to the 
root of it "W-int of equalit> between the sexes seems 
to me to account laigelj for Uie ev ils of over population 
Let men and women be recognized as exact equals in 
the partnership of marriage, each lovhig and honouring 
the other, each consulting the interest, the capacity and 
the inclination of tlie other for a dutj that is the most 
sacred in this sacred relationslup of life This is absti 
nence of the right kind preached by the stiice of 
Nature more eloquent!) tJian we are accustomed to 
hear it preached from pulpit and platform And being 
natural it is simple, safe, and health) 
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A good deal has been said of late m praise of poly- 
gamy Mothers who 1- now not “ what to dcf with our 
girls, may be excused for tliinkmg with a sigh of this 
“good old custom”, and the girls themselves, seeing 
what a struggle that they have before them, may be 
sorely tempted at times to vote for the paradise of 
Utah The latest plea for plurality of wives comes 
from that much abused colony It seems to have been 
urged, in all good faith, by one of the products of 
polygamy, no less than a daughter of Brigham Young 
The lady writes with generous warmth to say that 
all her fathers wives, and all his children by these 
different wives, sons and daughters alike, have been 
healthier and happier than it is possible to expect from 
thfc average monogamous alliance 

Now, this appears to me to be a hasty assumption 
* It is possible that the many wives of one husband may 
be freer from some of the ills to which the monoga- 
mous Mife is exposed But IS she wise in buying this 
snTall freedom at the cost of that larger freedom she 
has secured after ages of hard continuous struggle, 
namely, the freeoom from moral inferiority to man ? I 
thinkshcnill prefer to be man's equal on any terms 
sharing his joys and soiToivs rather than revert to the 
yoke of comfortable slavery Then, as to the offspring 
of a poljgamous marriage being healthier m mind and 
bodj , It remains to be seen what test \i e arc to employ 
for an impartial comparison. Are ive to judge of them 
as animals as being sound m wind and hmb, apart 
from mo-al and intellectual worth? The history of 
poljgamous nations docs notseem to encouragea belief 
in superiority either of intellect or physique At any 
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rate if poljgamy pays in an isolated tract and 
under exceptionally pnmittve conditions it does not 
follow that it ^M!I fit m with a complex and highly 
artificial civilization m the old world Polygamy is 
losing its charms even for Islam as the latter comes to 
the front m the battle of life It is too late for a 
Christian people to thinl of it 

It can hardly be kerned that many a monogamous 
husband practises polygamy in all bat liame. This is 
certainly more objectionable in a moral sense From 
the social standpoint it is the open form that is inde- 
fensible— tlie doctrine of plurality of wives encouraged 
by society and sanctioned by law 

Those who hold up the sex relations obtaining 
amongst animals seem to overlook the gulf that divtdfis 
tlie latter fiom man both as regards plurality and 
indiscriminate association Think of man reverting to 
this primitive state without any of tlie mficMbte safe 
guards of instinct under which alone can animals 
indulge tliemselvcs ! 

Lquaitt) ought to be at tlie root of marriage 
whether it IS regarded as a sacrament or a contract 
Pol) gamy cuts at the vcr> root of this noble concep- 
tion 

Had wives maj make worse mothers In England 
wherever home duties arc not looked down upon the 
wives make CNcellcnt mothers Thc> ma> appear to 
be less careful than our mothers but are not so rcallj 
Being grown up women with useful knowledge at the 
back the) 1 now how to deal with children — to help the 
natural growth to teach them self reliance , in a word to 
educate all their facuUics conformably to nature and 
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t^lelr environments They do not kill their children 
with kindness as mothers sometimes do in India. 

On the other hand ho^^ever, the life of the English 
mother appears in one important respect to be tinged 
with unpardonable selfishness Too frequently her 
children are not nursed by her Amongst the poor, chil 
dren are reared more upon beer and ale than on nature s 
sweetest provision Mothers in well to do families 
do not go fo this extent* They employ nurses, 
or feed the little ones artificially They seem to be 
ashamed of nursing their children that is ashamed of 
being mothers They arc afraid of injuring their healtli 
or good looks, of making tliemseivcs unfit for balls and 
picnics or other social amusements These arc mothers 
x\\io belie their motherly instincts What do they 
become mothers for, if not to give the superfluity of their 
resources to the bone of their bone, the flesh of tlieir 
flesh? In thus neglecting to utilize natures bounty, 
they frequently bring ill hcaltli upon themselves and 
the children Except under medical adiicc, a mother 
serves herself as well as hcroirspnng byobejing the 
law of nature \Miat she foolishly lools upon as her 
shame is in rcalilj her glorj 

It IS no unusual sight m the streets of London to sec 
mothers or nurses ‘ give an ainng to infants in peram 
bulalors It is ‘airing with a \cngcance, for the 
child sits exposed to the chill biting wand, whilst the 
mother or nurse stands chatting at a comer making 
purchases or gaping at the shop windows. You ma> 
sometimes see babj toppling out of the perambulator, 
whilst the motlicr or nurse »s engaged at a distance , or 
>•00 ma) sec a sister of fne or six in charge of bab> 
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tolh in imminent danger of being run over m the 
street or both rolling ti^ether on the pai ement See 
how the poor thing has its neck nearly broken by the 
jerks it gets in its little carriage as if sits, a picture of 
despair, witli arms and legs quite bare catching its 
death both vnys I touch the hand 1> mg listless bj its 
side , it IS ice-cold I toudi the forehead , it is burning 
hot It IS evidently the child of well to-do parents 
What ts one to saj to them especially to the mother > 
These sights are impossible in India. 

Such unmotherlj mothers however must be the 
e\ception to be met with chiefly m the busy selfish 
towns In the country mothers and sisters often make 
tlie very perfection of human relationship for the 
Englishman from childhood upwards There ode 
thousands of happy sdns ajid brothers in England whe 
seek no happier home than they ha\ e oelieving in none 
such even as offered by holj wedlock To me it w 
much more than amusing to hear a brotlier addressing 
his j ounger sister as mamma , to seethe little tyrant 
scoldin'^ and ordenng him about One evening I call 
upon a fnend rather unexpectedly, on my wky back 
from anotlier He is not at Iiom^ but his sister receives 
me very kindly and shows me her Indian treasures. 
In less than half an hour my friend turns up and u 
greeted wnth the playful remonstrance — \ou bad 
wicked boy, what have you been doing with yourself ^ 
Here IS an old fnend waiting for y ou Now go off at 
once and get ready for tea. I am sure you do not 
deserve it I am sorry replies the laggard meekly 
kissing his pretty little caretaker and extending his 
hand to me but I did not kno v he was coming If 
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this IS not home, I say to myself watching the happy 
pair, there can be no such thing as home on earth 
How fond these people are of playing at papa and 
mamma I The husband greets the mother of his chil* 
dren as “ mamma,*' returning home after the day’s toil 
to find the inner cirde gathered expectant round the 
hearth, as the wife advances to relieve ' papa ” of his 
top coat or the packet under his arm This is very 
different from India though, curious as it may seem, a 
Parsi wife sometimes addresses her husband as 
“mamma” For an Indian household the approach 
even of father or husband is often a signal for flutter 
ing disappearance of the fair ones from the parlour 
In the case of strangers the exit is, of course, more 
pfecipitate Often have I scattered the ladies m a 
friend s drawing room, hk? chaff before the wind, 
dropping the book or the work box as they fly. some- 
times leaving a pair of tiny slippers behind, as if to 
reproach the intruder for walking m unannounced Ah 
me 1 when shall we have a real home in India > Poor, 
indeed, is the Indian in his mother , poorer still m Jus 
home 

We have seen that inamagc is unpopular amongst 
certain classes of society m England It is unpopular, 
mainly because it is expensive The English might 
take a leaf out of the Rajput marriage code, reccntlj 
promulgated, uliich forbids everything nbove a certain 
fixed outlay on marriage, funeral, and other ceremonies 
Funeral expenses in England arc generally far too high 
for the occasion. Amongst the better classes they cost 
from 50 upwards People have to make special pro 
\Tsion for tlicir funerals often by means of insurance 
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The poor follow the ndi, and often outdo them m 
heartless extravagance In many a case the survivors 
are left in destitution after pa)nng for the paraphernalia 
of woe provided by the undertaker In India we com 
plain that t-hey 'Sometimes eat the dead man out of 
house and home Here, in England, the cannibal of 
fashion carries this devounng process a little further 
Besides eating up the insurance monej, she sometimes 
runs the survivors into debt 1 am assured however, 
that the upper classes have been steadilj discarding tlie 
fashion of late. Let us hope the lower classes will 
follow this example as readily as they have followed the 
other 

Child Insurance is a s>stem of which the reader may 
have heard before Parents insure the lives of their 
children often only to neglect them in such a way as to 
cause their deaths so that they may be able to secure • 
monej from tlie insurance offiwe With tins money thej 
get up a showy funeral treat themselves and friends to 
drink and otherwise have a jolly time of it over the 
gnv e hardly yet closed Of course tins practice must be 
confined to a very small area amongst the poorest and 
most Ignorant, whom drink has already brought to tlie 
verge of brutality 



CHAPTER IV 

LIFE AS SEEN IN TUBLIC AFFAIRS 

The Poverty of London — CKaritable Organuations — Pangs of 
Hunger— Personal Appearance and Hygiene — Religion — 
^Vhal has Christianity done ?— The Future of Chnstianit>— 
Gomgto Church— Heart Longings — The Slaughter of Animals 
—Hunting and Shooting— A Wild Beasts Shew— Vivisection 
—Labour Unions — rnendshi^— Militarism — ^The Navy- 
Other Careers — ^The Salvation Ahjny— 'Racing and Betting— 
The Future of Royalty 

Poor as India IS I thank God she knows not much 
of the poverty to which parts of Great Britain have 
been accustomed— the East end of London for instance 
parts of Glasgow, and other congested centres of hfc- 
Men and women living in a chrome state of emaciation, 
till they can hardly be recognized as human , picking 
up as food what even animals will turn away from, 
sleeping fifty , si\ty , eighty of them together, of all sges 
and both sexes, in a hole that could not hold ten with 
decency, swearing fighting trampling on one another, 
filling the room w ith foul confusion and fouler air This 
IS not a picture of occasional misery , m some places it 
represents the every day life of the victims of misfor 
tune 

In London itself there are hundreds of tliousands who 
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have a daily, almost hourly struggle of it, to keep body 
and soul together So fierce is this struggle for evrst- 
cnee that the victims can hardly find time to emerge 
from their work-holes for a uhiff of fresh air I am 
told of old Londoners who have never been out of their 
streets for years Think of this in busy London, alnays 
on the move 

It IS m winter, more than si\ months of the year, that 
you see the poverty of England at its w orst Thousands 
of men and women, disabled by accident, or thrown out 
of work, trudge aimlessly' about knowing not where to 
get a crust of bread, even a dry bone wheren ith to allay 
the pangs of hunger that gnaw at their vitals , knowing 
not where to get an additional rag to keep the cold 
from eating into their tnarrow , knowing not where* to 
lie down after the day’s disheartening tramp, for fear of 
the policeman, or for fear of never being able to get up* 
*again Hundreds of them may be found every’ month 
on the pavements, on the roadside, on house steps, 
starved, cramped, or frozen to death Hundreds die 
every month for sheer want of means to keep body and 
soul together Thousands drag on a miserable evist- 
ence, embittered by disease, from which death, too long 
delayed, is the only relief The suffenng m all cases is 
infinitely more keen than it would be in similar cases m 
India, though the extent of it is smaller 

And side by side with such heart rending scenes of 
misery, one sees goigeously dressed luxury flaunting it 
in the streets, dragged along by horses, better fed and 
better looked after than many a family in the same 
^neighbourhood Here, again, one has a vivid picture of 
the extremes of wealth and poverty 
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fither the mother the sister at cv'ery turn seeking to 
help the helpless to relievt: the suflenng, to bring the 
stra>*s and wnfs of societ> back into the fold Perhaps 
the most striking feature of these organizations is tlieir 
catholicity There is no caste or sect here to stay the 
hand of charity the workers jn the field of humanitj , 
work together as brothers and <tst<ys giving readilj 
unto all that are needy I'.or do we sec here much of 
the pride anc! self righteousness of the Eastern dispenser 
of chanty the pride with which he scatters his euper 
fluous wealtlt amongst others the self righteousness 
With winch he essays to win forgiveness for past errors 
or to make up for past crimes 

There is one danger however tliat may be detect^ed 
in the working of s5me of these organizations and that 
needs a passing remark t It is the tendency to centralize 
to degenerate into a sort of state department This * 
means delay e\pense possible injustice. And although 
It may mean individual responsibility may it not also 
mean favouritism ^ 

Perhaps the most beautiful amongst the chanty 
organizations of London are what are termed flower 
ser\ices They are as beautiful in deed as in name 
All kinds of floral ofTcrngs are brought to the church 
by the congregation in some cases prayed over and 
blessed by the cleigyman and then distributed by 
loving hands to invalids tn the parish tlie sick tlie 
sorrowing the poor It is n<Jt a simple matter this 
grow ing collecting or purdtasing of flowers — the pray 
mg over and blessing and distributing of tliem It 
taxes the powers of more than one capable organuer 
Why do not they have fruit services likewise ' 
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Among special otganizations not so pretty but of far 
greater importance, may be named the Hospital Satur- 
day and Sunday One Saturday and one Sunday in 
the year are set apart for money collections in aid of 
hospitals Thousands of ladies, sweet volunteers may 
te seen on either of these days m churches and chapels, 
in the streets, at the shops, at railway stations, hold- 
ing up the box to you with a coaxing look or a smile 
irresistible How I loved to be eased of my little gold 
and silver and copper f More than this, I love to see 
the sordid shopkeeper pa>ing smile with smile, and a 
handful of silver with a mouthful of jokes Joke away, 
old man The fair enchantress knows how to take thy 
attentions Latterly I have seen maidens enlisted m 
this labour of love — maidens tempting you with roses 
on their cheeks and in their hands It is a pretty sight 
* But I should reserve the work for grown up ladfes 

In the city I sometimes «ee boys and girls thrust- 
ing their heads into kitchens under the houses and 
restaurants, or gazing hungrily at shop windows* They 
seem to feed themselves on the smells and sights of 
the food, smacking the lips eieryfew minutes. WTiat 
hunger theirs must be 1 Few that see these poor waifs 
"living on nothing a da>,’can help feeling for them 
Some of my fnends say it is a dodge , that parents put 
up the little ones m order to excite sympathy , that the 
parents make a few coppers that waj, and spend them 
bn drink This may bc>so in some cases. But many 
of the passcrs-b>, I hope, wiU prefer to be imposed 
upon in one bad case rather than neglect two or three 
that arc good I never felt such a sensation of hunger 
as I have felt at times in England- During m> travels 
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in India I could live for days on •a few biscuits with 
milk. In summer one hardly cares for solid /ood in 
<jur country. Quite different is my experience of an 
English summer. I have to go without regular meals 
for a few days I find that I cannBt do my uork, that 
I feel feverish and miserable all over. It is not h 
matter, as in India, of the sinking of your stomach or 
its sticking to your back , it feels as if you had no 
stomach at all You are driven as chaff before the 
wind. Practically, hunger in England is as keen as 
thirst in India. It is in London that I can realize the 
havoc of famine m my own country, the semi-starva- 
tion of 40,000,000 in India year after year There 
must be thousands upon thousands in England, too, 
whose pangs of hunger I can well imagine, ivho suTTer 
more keenly, though by no means so largely, as my own 
people. • 

Who can help helping these waifs, and strays of 
society ? Happy are the)' tliat share tlicir happiness 
with otlicrsl Tlieirs is the only true happiness uhtch 
comes of making others happy It is happiness of the 
same kind that God allows to Himself Therefore, it 
must be the best and the purest happiness. In every- 
thing let us strive to be as near to Him as MC possibly 
cm It is but a little nnyne can go, terribly little 
Th.at little, hottci-cr, is our all , it is enough for us all 
WIio can gi%c a definition of beauty, acceptable to all 
men and all races ? One has but feu opportunities of 
:oming across the ideal of bcautj he has set up for him- 
self; and then, ten to one, he will not find it in busy 
London town rhot<^aphs and pictures may not 
satisfy him. Hut lie can see some very pretty faces, 
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indeed, nccompanj^ng slight clastic figures. What 
strikes jne about these faces is their extreme mobility 
You may find the owners in almost all the tragic and 
comic moods conceivable, m the course of a single day 
The other style of womanly beauty, that sometimes 
cheers ^ouf eye is the Greek face and bust, avith a 
^stately figure. On the whole, however, there seems to 
be^ore’ofinade up beauty in London than perhaps in 
"most parts pf the world Life is artificial to a degree 
Time hangs heavy on those who have no earnest pur 
pose to live for There is plenty of money with which 
to buy a few patches and shreds of personal adornment 
every day This is to be seen amongst the higher as 
well as middle classes But it must be remarl cd m 
paSaing that whether natural or made up an English 
woman is decidedly attractive — her healthy looks, 
•elastic step and general freedom of movement, tlie out 
come of a free mind adding vastly to the attractiveness 
of her dress The w hite and red of the skin may be as 
much a matter of blemish as of beauty uhile a com 
bmation of regular features is very rare It is the fresh 
looks and the free healthy motion of the body that give 
Englishwomen tlieir peculiar charm These advantages 
are pushed to an extreme professional beauties whose 
make up sometimes hiding grave defects costs an 
amount that might feed scores of the hungry and clothe 
as many of the naked These are the languishcrs as a 
set off to the so called mashers They are so delicate 
in nerves that they will shnek and faint at sight of the 
verv distress which their extravagance tends to create 
or to intensify And when old age is on them what a 
sight they present, these beauties of a bygone day ! It 
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is a sjght, pathctjc jn the f ilseJiood of attire an<f 
demeanour. * 

But for c%ery ten of this class, there are hundreds and 
thousands uho prefer the ^implicit}' of natural gpacc. 
These are the truly gracious, mfimtelj more interesting 
as a t>'pe of beauty Perhaps the most noticeable thing 
about some of tlicm is the charictcr of thcit ej cs *Thcy 
are beautiful e> es, looking > ou full and straight in the 
face Used to the languid, dou-ncast look of the 
Eastern eye, one feels a strange sensation coming o\cr 
him as he meets the look of an intelligent highborn 
Enghshn oman This is not at all a look of boldness, 
but of earnest sympathy and self confidence The 
English love to present >ou a clean, soft, sbapelj hand 
But the> cannot boast a good set of teeth, as mo ctm 
The' men smoke and drink too much, and tlie \\omen 
partake too much of injurious food, for that Thej** 
seem to me on tlie whole to be defective both in the 
shape of tire eats and m tlie sense of hearing The 
weather has, doubtless, something to do w ith this latter 
defect But as a rule, they have prettj' noses , but 
hist* whitlier are we wandering ^ 

I defy the ordinary Bnton thoroughly to appreciate 
tlie value of tlie teaching — cleanliness is re\t to god- 
liness How can he, poor creature ^ That teaching 
would take much longer to penetrate his conscience 
than does the climate of wlucb he is a helplesS wctim 
I speak feelingly as I myself have had to go widiout a 
bath for days, making shift on a miserable w’ash tub 
morning after mofnmg 

There is little that is really attractne in the personal 
appearance of women of the lower middle and the 
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'lo\Yer classes, except where mtxed blood has to account 
for a departure frorp the national type Amongst the 
dnnlv-besotted and criminal classes, I have met with 
faces scarcely distinguislnble from those of animals 
Under-feeding accounts fora good deal of sucli physical 
deterioration One also notices sometimes a beefy 
looh, peculiar to Englishmen, apart from the well- 
known resemblance to the beast which supplies him 
with his pork The faces of some of the costermonger 
girls belong to another order They have somewhat of 
a lupine tendency, due to scmi starvation, which saddens 
one to look at The most comely looks are to be found 
probably amongst barmaids, tobacco and other shop 
girls, girls employed at hotels and restaurants, for 
Bufflcient, though perhaps not a!wa> s creditable, reasons 
One or two really beautiful faces, which I happeh to 
4ia\c seen in the streets of London, were those of girls 
in an advanced stage of consumption— a transparent 
skin, with eyes of meek resignation, lips quivering with 
expectations of a belter life There is a beaut} in 
suffering such as can never be found m health or 
prospent) 

No, reader, > ou need not scruple to ask me about my 
own ideal of beaut} in flesh. I am partial to the Irish 
tjpe. Further, I incline towards the 1 rench and the 
Italian cast Do not Fnplislmomcn often borrow their 
fashions from Ita!} or France? And do not these 
latter partil c of the A'^iatic t} 7 ic ? I must be true to 
m}-»clf . . 

But, after all, beaut} is not tins oh tint gift of the 
l>odj, which IS coarse and .corruptible, enviroactl b} 
animal functions, concealing in the guise of attmetne- 
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ness what is rean> repukive Beauty is the soul 
the ptire ambient spmf encircling ivhat is dnine 
m our nature Thinking of this earthly aspect of the 
attraction of sex, one may well sjTTipathize with the 
great Pessimist of the East e\.clatming — " Love and 
beauty, what are they ? 1 steal softly at night into the 
chamber of mj queen, my best beloved, my most 
beautiful, 1 see her stretched upon her bed dishevelled 
with the face distorted the teeth chattering Ah ! it 
IS all appearance, illusion 1 

*«* 

One of the strangest m>stenes of reality that press 
upon the notice of a student of human progress is the 
conversion of the early Briton to Christianitj The 
fact seems to me to be no less a reality than it is»a 
n})StCry Was it possible human)) speaking for that 
gnm wanderer of the forest to be won to the fold of 
Christ? One would lu%e thought him an almost im 
possible subject for grace to operate upon with hardly 
the germ m him of that gracious evolution of which we 
now find traces around him and jn him Eien at this 
length of time one may well pause to inquire whether 
the rampant Bnton of the mnctccnth centurj has much 
in his nature to go out in response to the call of the 
Good Shepherd. 

Taking advantage of a free Sundav I have sought to 
read -an answer to this question in the streets and 
clmrclies of London which ma> fairly be taken as a 
stronghold of al! that is best and worst in the national 
character The crowds, arc evidently on their bcliavaour 
But It IS hard to sa> if thc> mo\ e more in s) mpathj 
With tJieir holidav attire or the sacred surroundings 
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amid which their souls might be expected to rest and 
to revel The push and crash of the railway station 
are left behind for the hour , and yet, even in the house 
of God the preacher is ^ot always secure from a yawn 
or a cough , sometimes from whispered conversation, 
whilst the service is proceeding He may deplore 
this impatience ,• sometimes he mildly rebukes it But 
he manages to wind up soon after, exhorting the 
audience to carry a little of the day’s teaching into 
their daily life This is what the congregation, the 
male portion particularly, seem to dislike Why should 
the parson meddle with their business with their every- 
day dealings with one another ^ What does he knou 
about business ? Is it not enough for the man that 
they contribute towards the maintenance of himself 
and his church, and patronize them both once a week 
• with their presence "* The men seem to be more eager 
to leave the liouse of God than to enter it Once 
fairly out of its precincts, the average church goer 
lapses into his habit of surly or reckless selfishness 
His Christianity ‘Strikes one as being a religion mainly 
of flesh bone, and muscle It teaches him, more than 
anything else, how to live, to survive, to make tlic best 
of life At home or abroad, he appears a good deal to 
be guided by this same muscular principle, to aggran 
dizc, to conquer, and to rule IIis life, at its best, is "i 
high fever of humani^'' from which the divine has been 
eliminated, or m which, rather, the divine has not >ct 
made a dwelling place It makes one wonder at sucli 
times if the life and tcacliings of Chnst — Britain’s mo«;t 
precious heritage — may not, after all, be thrown away 
upon a people whose spiritual appreciation is so dt 
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fectne Arc such a people likely to attain anytliing 
like a perfect life, making for peace and righteousness ^ 
God knows his o\vn time and his own ways Who can 
say but that, perhaps. He has shown hts grace first to 
tliose whose need of it was tlie sorest, who would take 
the longest to profit by tlie grace vouchsafed ^ That 
the grace is operating, and that it will operate all the 
more quickly with the quickening of the spirit in daily 
life, seems to. admit of Jiltle doubt, if one is to judge 
from all thf circumstances of the case before him 
Appearances seem to be rather against the subject of 
our inquiry But situalfed as life is, it will never afford 
a complete harmony between a people's religion and 
their material requirements. Natural surroundings are 
a factor to be reckoned with With the majority^f 
men, religion cannot be quite an abiding force It is 
more a matter of convemcnce—a thing to be followed • 
at leisure It is fashion, a persuasion with theaierage 
church goer, in high life or low , and yet there are faces 
one sees m the crowds, as they pour m and out of church, 
bearing the impress of an earnest abiding conviction 
Not a few of these faces proclaim a life of glad self- 
surrender Nat a few of them, again, display refinement 
and culture, consecrated to the service of God in man 
To this CNtent the religion of the English is a living 
force, wherever it exists The area covered by it may 
be narrower than one expected , perhaps it exists in 
many more forms than going to church At any rate, 
if one sees less earnestness in what is called society, he 
also sees less apatliy than he was prepared for amongst 
leaders of society Recent protests against dogma 
have served to quicken inquiry, and to kindle individual 
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a happy blending of the two, making what the Society 
of Fnends would call a Reasonable Faith 

* * 

* 

It IS sometimes asked — what has Christianity done 
for the nations of Europf > Has it softened the hatred 
of man for man ^ Has it not, rather, hardened the 
hatred and perpetuated it , raised war into a merit and 
a pastime, added vastly to tlie original selfisliness of 
the race, making sin and vice and crime more easy at 
home and abroad ’ These evils, like others, perhaps, 
tliat may be su^estcd, doubtless mark the history and 
progress of Christian civilization But why call a 
religion to account when it is the professors of the 
religion, not the believers, who are guilty of \ lolating , 
Its spirit ? The fact that the brute m man is sbll 
more or less rampant It breaks out at different times 
and m different forms, and has to be controlled or' 
subdued by different methods. The struggle has been 
co-existent with the progress of humanity It is the 
struggle between good and evil as the Zoroastnan 
would put it TJic evil is the material side of our 
nature, which may or may not have pro existed our 
spiritual nature * It is hopeless for man to reconcile Uie 
tno Such reconciliation, readymade to hand would 
probably defeat the objects of creation 

On the other hand, one need not be a Christian him- 
self to be able to sec that Chmtianitj has tended 
powerfully to humanize one of the least human of the 
races of man In its essence it ought to exercise a 
threefold influence — to humanize, to libtrabze, to 
equalize This to me, is a very great adiicvcmcat 
Other religions have their special mcnis , but none of 
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them claims to have rendered this threefold service to 
the race 

And nowhere perhaps is tlie force of this simple 
historical truth better realized than In our modern 
Babylon itself It is along tl^e darkest and narrowest 
tracts of life that Christianity seeks most to achieve 
her triumphs, correcting the infidelities of flesh and 
spint, reclaiming vice from her lowest depths, arresting 
crime in mid career It brings sunshine into the prison, 
carries the blessings of health, peace and reason to the 
diseased and the demented. To me the most affecting 
sight in London is to see the highest m rank and 
culture stooping to tlie lowliest, offering to bear the 
^ burdens of life for those who find them insupportable 
Is^ot this the highest form of religion, boUi according 
to its Lastem and its Western conceptions ^ This 
•bearing of other people’s burdens is by no means an 
uncommon experience m bus>, selfish London, though 
I have met with it in rather unexpected quarters Nor 
IS it alw ays accompanied by a spmt of self righteousness 
or a hope of recompense 

Perhaps tlie most touching instance of bearing 
anothers burden, that I haac ever \titncsscd, was at 
Mahableshwarm 18S9 An old woman and a bo> of 
about sixteen, emerge from a jungle w ith loads of fuel on 
llicir heads The woman is apparently the lad s grand- 
mother She IS trembling with age, bent in back, 
infirm of foot The boy is strong limbed, walks erect 
and with a steady step Hut he seems to be out of 
breath, and "slops short beforcan cle\ation Thereupon 
the grandmother asks him to shift his burden on to 
the top of her own, stooping down in order to be 
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casj readi of the shifter She then resumes her 
position as best she can , strokes tlic bo> on his back, 
Wipes his forehead v,itli her hand and totters checrfuHj 
along' tJieboj folloiung as a lamb follows its cue. It 
Is a Sight I shall ne\er forget, Mj first impulse is to 
go up to the woman and offer something to her is a 
tribute of re\erent appreciation But what right hate 
I a poor carthw orm to detract from the merit of her 
sacnfice ^ Her rew^ard wall be higher and purer than 
I should c\ cr expect for mj-sclf 
Such cases of burden beating it would be too much 
to expect in the haunts of bus> life But thej are not 
confinad to the land of Buddha nor is the offenng 
of such sacrifice alwaj*s swajed bj considerations of 
blood ' 

It IS sometimes urged notvathoot a show of reason 
that England should look after her own spiritual welfare 
before attending to the welfare of alien nations. Now 
it IS unhappilj true tliat after some fourteen centuries 
of actne propaganda the Church has acquired but a 
precarious hold on the practical life of the English 
England is still \ er> far from a religious millennium 
But that IS more or less the ca«« with all s> stems of 
religion Anjhow it would betraj strange want of 
logic and Ub^ndity for the Church Unuersal to confine 
her efforts to an infinitesimal fraction of our mce 
Rel gion hke chant\ ma> begin at home but it must 
not end tliere. Because a large number of professing 
Chnstians in Europe are still gro\elhng in darkness 
that IS no reason why others whom tJie light has not 
jet reached should be depmed of it anj longer It is 
not uni kelj that the influence of the life and teachings 
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of Christ may be felt more readily elsewhere, with 
better materials to Avork upon Asia is certainly a 
more congenial soil, with tlie seed of truth lying buried 
for ages, watered now and again by the spring of life, 
but withering, alas, m the process of growth ^Vhy 
may not the spring, that has wandered far and wde 
away from the source, be diverted homewards ? In its 
journeyings back, after this generous pilgrimage, the 
spring may rid itself of the impurities it has had to 
gather from many a clime , and thus the harvest accruing 
from the original seed may be at least partially free of 
the husks and tares with which it has been overlaid 
If Christianity is to have a chance m the land of its 
birth, It will have to be Christ sown Christianity Faith 
18* not a matter of words and arguments Sophistry 
never conduced to the»spiritual development of a 
• people What tlie people want is a direct appeal to the 
iicnrt anci the understanding Tlie golden rule of con- 
duct— do unto others what tirou wouldst have others 
do unto thee — if exemplified by Chnstian men and 
women in their actual lives, will do more good than any 
number of biblcs distributed gratis, or an> amount of 
empty brawling As an evangel of love, freed from 
the jarring elements of sect and creed, Christianity has 
afield of its own And for political reasons alone, if 
for reasons of no greater piUx md marrow, this evangel 
should be carried home to a race prepared to rcf civ c 
It by heredity, by^ temper, by a long process of evolu 
tion 

Message of Love unconditional, emanating, not from 
tins Church or that, this sect or the other, but from the 
Iw/sw? iff Tsthcc, «rrr^ wary sbeasii 
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oier all His Kingdom for the benefit of His childre 

at large 1 a, t muld not help going into 

Though averse to crouds t «uldn^_^^ 

a church here and there. ^ reading it 

the clergy „ ,n what stnkes my 

Then come pra> er and conf responses, 

unfamiliar ear as a sing song wi ^ m^e reading 
There seems to be a good deal of m 

and a good deal of “^0^" '»= 

m uttering the A men B interest me 

anthem are all appropnate Y ,nto their spint 

egualli because I cannot enter e<,n^l> mto * P 
The sennon I can foUw bet sermon 
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aloud and >et he jhe interest somewhat 

consciouslytostmeaftereffw t. He is as 
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singeis are present 1 .r ,i,n church nho have 

there may be others like > proper 

come more for tire musi ^ unnatural Nor is it 
This IS vrrong but it is ^nd there, looking 

unnatural to see young " thouch I cannot say 

too much at s ugers or prc»th^ ' Hoiiever the 

audenee are on the smells of 

What if the elderly nei^i ,J<„sten and veil 

cognac . Poor ■i"^“‘’,f"'^^^n,e one or tivo faces 
Up when it can what ii * & jj 
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behind me that I saw yesterday gazing aimlessly at the 
shop wlndo^^s ^ It is for them that the service is mainly 
intended What if one of these poor girls naps during 
intervals, and puts the smelling salts to her nose ^ 

If I am not quite satisfied with the church, I know 
the church is not satisfied with me May she be as 
chantable to me as I am to her' After all, I am 
inclined to think that for the few the best church is, not 
this or that church not even the church, under the 
canopy of heaven, so much as the church established m 
the sanctuary of the individual heart For the many, 
the church has always been, and will always be, a 
palladium, a preserver from mischief Yet m London 
1 see that her hold on the working classes is far from 
complete. Perhaps they think they' have little to do 
with religion amid their sociafand material degradation 
■ Perhaps they think religion has done nothing to lift' 
them out of this degradation of ages They' judge 
liastily 

Better c\cn than the music of the grand organ and 
the virgin voices of the choir, swelled by the mi\ed 
congregation, is the inarticulate eloquence of the bells 
Oh these most musical of singers, the chimes I They 
seem to call awiy the soul — " Come aw ly, soul, come.' 
Is It this that the clnmcs arc singing ? 

My* favourite resort for prayer and meditation Is out- 
side St Pauls or the Abbey, with the bells chiming 
It IS seldom that 1 enter a cliurch or temple, although 
attaclnng as much importance to prayer as to worh, 
holding that the two bhould be used in sweet alternation, 
—prayer msptnng work, work confirming and respond- 
ing to prayirr I find the Interior more ♦congenial at 
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odd hours, but cannot beai- the crowds and the for- 

malities of a regular service 

• * 

How sweet itistobve' *To love |s sweeter Sl.ll 
more sweet .s .t to believe, so as the better to live and 
love Oh that I might believe always always to live 
believing I What is it to live, without '““g ^ 
bellevinit A ventable death Let us live believing 
If only for the sake of the dear ones who leave us 
behind, or whom we are likely to 1^= ^ “ 

Suclv parting would be unbearable but ^ 

reunion What this world calls death is but 

one of the many links m the chain of evolution There 

ishfe beyond that death, as sure as there « > g''' “’m 

dad ness But darkness and death 

unbelievers Many there are who 

their unbelief We be'"'' ^'.mpLible, 

in nothing This is impossible for men It s imp® ^ 
1 hold, to live without beheaing, no ,r,, 

whan To believe is the -- f J^P^^Xbutercr 
below To know may be J j s„ect bitter 

by far at the same .^"^’'S'oubt may do good 

at Its best , Knowledge may sene as a 

as a tonic in small doses. ^ ,1,^ 

stimulant, when it docs n 

taste, as It too oBen docs raitn is luc 

that satisdcs ''d'“;;/“iW:-a"nd";et to inguire to try 
It is pcrmi^ihle to 

tocntch a glimpse of ,hhou'’h«c bctie\'c it to 

ind the uluthcr of our S I^-ich^of us lixi ccrtim 

be all cidered f- the ^ 

hcirl longings which jj ^ 
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satisfy, however hopeless the effort as shown by previous 
experience I believe m the existence of a Creator, 
and in the beneficence of Hisdesign I believe His law 
to be just, immutable, and universal And yet I believe 
in the possibility of miracles, that is, of occurrences 
beyond my present limited vision, but neither impossi 
ble nor uncomfortable to the design and the law of His 
creation I believe it is as well that man does not 
know all that is within and around him But I cannot 
keep off certain vague yearnings to dip into the hidden 
This curiosity seems to be a part of my nature I 
sometimes feel as if it were more a necessity than a 
curiosity It certainly is not the prompting of doubt, 
but rather of confidence m the justice of God’s law and 
the faithfulness of his engagements with man Is there 
anything wrong m this attitude of reverent inquiry ? 
*1 have passed through many phases of thought, from 
intense religiousness verging on superstition, to occa 
sional scepticism when clouds gathered and bore dou n 
upon my spintual horizon I have sought ponsolation 
m the childlike faith of Arians and Semitics alike, who 
claim a halflovirg half fearing kinship with ‘Our 
rather m Hcaycn’ , till roused by the thunder and 
lightning of Zoroaster’s voice waging eternal w’ar on 
corruption and Self righteousness I have been subdued 
by the chanty of Buddha leading to nothingness as the 
goal of the something that is in me, till again roused 
by the larger chanty of Chnst, lifting me out of mj'self 
and bringing the regenerate life face to face with the 
bather once more 1 have been fascinated by the 
\itality of Islam and the faith of its intrepid founder 
I have dipped into shallower waters, too, running from 
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one or more of *ese everlim.^ 
them have convinced me wi After all that 
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That would bo some cvplanoti surrounded 
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beoomo one with Uio All holy ^ tlio case 

ment, therefore, comes ^^0 as 
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does not this gift <> j „„ u„a tend to a disregard 
harmony of *= ‘’"Pf ' ihougl. the grace may 

bolTnSnrroi Ik- '' 
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out their own destiny > In the masses it must slacken 
the sense of individual responsibility 

How IS the doctrine of heredity to be justified ^ 
Why should children suffer for the sms of their parents ’ 
Firstly, because yoUr children are but yourselves 
reproduced , and secondly, you have to think of others 
besides yourself m choosing your course for good or for 
eviL The sinner has to suffer for three generations and 
four Does this mean that there is a limit to the 
punishment of trespass both in the moral and in the 
physical world ^ Or, does the limit refer to the period 
of expiation ^ Every trespass is followed almost ma 
mediately by its own punishment This fact taken 
together with tlie fact of the limitation above suggested, 
di&redits the doctrine of eternal punishment 
Christianity hopes for the worst sinners It is well 
‘that even these have a chanpe, after the necessary 
expiation Is there any test of their sincerity, any 
linlit to their power of transgression any limit to the 
duration of repentance ? Any distinction bchveen 
degrees of sin as regards frequency * What is to 
distinguish the sinner who has sinned seven times from 
him who has sinned seven times seventy? Is there 
any distinction between sin of thought of word, and of 
deed ^ 

The body dies but the soul lives on Does not this 
theory of the immortality of the soul strengthen the 
theory of re births ? It seems to place the law of 
compensation into broad relief, and may account for 
the inequalities of human destiny Whether animals 
have souls, and whether tlicse souls arc capable of 
rising, after* release to the level of human souls or 
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^vhether human souls have to nse and sink in spintual 
importance, arc questions of detail too vague even for 
speculation 

Does man ever get an inkling of the future state that 
a'\ajts him ^ As he grons in spintifal experience it 
docs not seem to be quite impossible he may obtain 
*ome glimpses of the unknown into winch he is about 
to enter But it seems to be certain on the otlier hand, 
that the veil fs never lifted for the benefit of those left 
behind TiVhenever it is lifted, it is lifted for his know- 
ledge who IS hereafter to be one of the enlightened 
So far, It may be said that the P&lmist was wrong, 
"hen, in a panic of doubt and despair, he cned out — 
“In death there is no remembrance of Thee, after 
death who shall thank Thee t ' ' 

Death is but a change, % release from ph>sical 
en\ ironmcnts Though it is the most important change 
that o\ ertakes man in this life, it is not in its nature 
quite unlike the cliangcs that occur ever} seven or ten 
>cars. The soul, winch is released at this change of 
changes, is not translated and settled again all atonct. 
Has It to pass through further changes ’ Docs this 
process of approximation continue through life after 
life, world after world, till at last Uic loul is fit to be at 
One with her original tj*x)c ? 

But what avails thi> knocking at tbedoor of doctnne 
»n scarcli of spintual comfort? Can stone answer for 
the bread of life ? The best life for the CJinstian is to 
be Christ like. The highest life for all of us is the life 
of self surrender Let us pour out for others our gifts 
of mind and heart, so tl at on the daj appointed we 
tnaj be able to stand m the Trcscnce of Grace, not as 
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strangers or slaves, but in the assurance of conscious 
kinship with our Maker, and whisper to Him with filial 
confidence, “ Father, Yes ” 

* » 

* 

The sight of ‘huge carcasses hanging at butchers* 
shops in London suggest curious tlioughts to one 
unaccustomed to such a sight If it is a sin to destroy 
life, why do we kill animals ? Or, if it is no sin to take 
life, when such life-taking is useful for man, why do we 
object to the cannibals killing and eating one another? 
— thus illustrating the law of the survival of the fittest I 
Science has not yet come to that, but insists upon 
distinguishing ‘^higher” from “lower” life. To some 
this may seem to be a distinction without a difTcrencc. 
Oi*, if a difference, only a difference in, degree, not in 
kind. The brute nature still lingers in man, though 
•sufficiently “advanced" to make the worse appear the 
better reason. 13e tliat as It may, few of us meat-eaters 
can bear to see harmless animals put to the knife And 
^et, it is for us that millions of them are slaughtered 
day after day. We do not mind the smaller ones cut 
up for Our food. At any rate, wc use them with less 
compunction. Wc try to explain au*ay this further 
distinction by saying that the smaller animals arc not 
likely to be missed so mudr as the larger. Tlie larger 
may be more useful ali\c; but may it not be because 
they are so much the nearer to us that ^’.c arc more 
careful of tlieir.Iives } Be tlus how it m-ay, the principle 
remains. unshaken, namely, tliat all life is precious, and 
that small or large, low or high, ue have no right to 
destroy or to harm it, except in sclf-dcfcncc. 

Look at the eyes of the victim just before it is 
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slaughtered, especiall> glisten, 

tall under the butcher s hn.fe How the eye 

how the limbs quiver 1 Is g jnuch as we 

lugdoomt Why not; « “ f J passmn, 

have. It ts endowed with "ungeL thirst,^ 
funcbon, as we are, and can expr one 

way, as we do Animals somrnunica = wt 

another, as we do, perhaps , ’declare war 

and, perhaps, ='"S “^ether f in insbnct 
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against the laws of their na expressing 
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animals IS to be of the 

ever cease to ply ^ those adjudged 

hangman who has to s<f^ned divine law of life 

guilty in vindication o ^ 
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for life^ Those of the nations, who believe in the 
efficacy of animal sacrifices, will hardly ever be weaned 
from a practice as old as their oldest traditions But 
\vill they never have the candour to admit, even to 
themselves, the possibility of animals having intelligence, 
however unde\ eloped ? It would certainly be thrusting 
a terrible responsibility on these "poor relations” of 
ours to invest them with souls But what a consolation 
it would be to feel that the scheme of Creation is 
perfect even to this detail, making all the creatures of 
God ultimately equal m one another’s sight, as they 
doubtless are in His sight' And what a bl?ssing the 
mere thought of this might be to our race, keeping 
auayfrom the indulgence of some of the worst passions 
witli which It is beset I At present, those of us nho 
advocate laws for the prevention of cruelty to animals 
*are perhaps amongst the first to kill and eat them 
wholesale Well may the Buddhist say— this is strain- 
ing at gnats and swallowing camels But the doctrine 
of total forbearance, however pleasing in itself, is apt to 
be earned too far It may be urged from the other 
side that if wcare to deny oursclws all such food as 
invokes life taking, a\c must refrain c\cn from egg* 
and milk, because both of these have the germs of hf® 
in them Likewise, it may be urged that neither the 
fniit and vegetables wc cat, nor the waiter we drink, w 
wholl) destitute of life Tlie answer to this will be 
that we arc here dealing with amv al life, that which I* 
nearest to our own , and that even as regards animals. 
thc> arc created for the use of man That what Is 
objected to Is the abuse, not the use, of the creatures 
made for our own benefit That it is the wanton crucltj, 
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the, innocent • It is, indeed, no paradox to speak of 3 
sportsman as tender-hearted. I have known many 
such men who use their guns and spears freely when- 
ever they get the chance, but who would shrink from 
chasing a mouse or trampling on a snail ; men who are 
good and tender in every relation of life. I know a 
friend who sighs “poor fellow” as soon as he has 
brought down a bird. is quite sincere in his sym- 
pathy for the victim. Only he cannot see that the 
innocent little bird has as much right to Hve as himself. 
Tender as he is, how much more so he might have 
been but for the early training that has hardened his 
heart so far as to lead him to mistake destruction of 
harmless creatures for sport ; to mistake cruelty fof 
manliness ? 

It takes a very doubtful sort of courage to shoot an 
' animal run to earth by hirelings, the beaters and the 
hounds ; while, on the other hand, such cheap-and*easy 
sport engenders habits of cruelty. To our high-bom 
Rajput or Moslem sportsman the game is fiaraut 
(unlawful) to such an extent that he won’t touch tlie 
meat prepared from a victim thus laid low. I dare say 
there are sportsmen in England who keep before them 
something of this ideal. But, judging from what one 
hears and reads, their number cannot be -very laige. 
even if their standard is half as high as that of our 
ideal Rajput I once met a Bhil chieftain in a remote 
corner of Rewa Kantha, nho used no safer weapons 
than a sword-stick in his encounters n itli wild beasts, 
although he had arms of predsion in his camp. The 
chief used tlicsc only in Ntslmnbasi (practising at a 
mark), in bringing do>vn a bird -safely ensconced amid 
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idiobzed, and you can understand hou the poor crea- 
tures suffer themselves to be jumped about and womed 
by the dogs These alone, of all the animals, 
show life. They are splendid fellou^ and kept in a 
splendid condition, ne\er having gone through the 
discipline imposed upon the othersL I wonder what 
men and women can seem these shows, as dull as they 
are deroorahzmg The itinerant J/mfun (showman) m 
India shows you more courage and intelligence for less 
fee, though he does not indulge m flashy advertise- 
ments. People in Europe often pa> more for advertise- 
ments than for the tilings advertised. 

*«* 

Much worse tlian wanton sport and slaughter, and 
still more demoralizing, is the cruelty inflicted 
animals m the name of science and humanitj Advo- 
cates of Vivisection seem to me to mal.e too much of* 
their theorj of a “painless death’ Wiatever the 
tlieoiy of It, in practice the death is often a protracted 
agony -tnd torture, tlie tcanng of limb from hmb, nerve 
from nerv'e , the burning cutting sawing, bonng holes 
into thc^organs of living animals after partiall> stupcljr- 
ing or into-vicalifig the v ictims. 

Vivisection ‘(that is, cutting animals alive) ma> or 
m*ij not hav e its uses That is a question for European 
scientists. In the East wc never seem to have had 
much faith in surgerj, which we look upon m the light 
of science intoxicalcd Guided by this natural aver 
sion, our scientists would condemn vnviscclion rcallj as 
science run mad If c\penmcnts were found desirable 
in the old daj-s, thej were tned mainl> with drugs, and 
even then their results were viewed with suspiaon in 
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the case of human subjects It must, however, be con 
fessed that the practice was not quite unknown in 
ancient India 

Here in Europe I doubt if a clear case has yet been 
made out for vivisection, as it is described by some of 
its eager practitioners I speak only as a layman, with- 
out questioning the honesty of these advocates of scien 
tific torture The results tljat one often sees published, 
appear to be miserably inadequate taken at their best 
Making every allowance for partisan zeal at what fright 
ful cost these results are generally obtained • A shock 
to the conscience a blunting of our best instincts 
Instead of chenshing and protecting the lives placed 
under our care, ^^e destroy them by lingering torture 
Wb do these poor victims to death inch by inch in 
order to keep up a superstition of doubtful utility We 
do harm to others m the fond hope of doing good to 
ourselves thereby Venly if Religion has her fetish, 
Science is not without hers And of the two the latter 
IS decidedly more debasing for its worshippers * Have 
we a right to take life>— to torture and kill theinnocent ^ 
Lower or higher it is life all the same The vital 
principle the richest of Divine gifts is there Who 
gave us this right? It is sometimes urged that the 
victim has no intelligence and therefore does not suffer 
This IS a very poor excuse And even then what has 
tntelhgence to do with the question ^ — granting that 
animals are wthout it It is a question of sensibility 
Do not animals feel the torture inflicted on them > To 
deny this to the victims is more outrageous than to 
assert that their immolation on the altar of science con 
duces to the happiness of selfish man Supposing they 
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self sacnfice, which is the way to “the perfect life ’ 
But if we understand the law, we must instantly recog 
nize the justice of putting up with our own physical 
ailments often invited by ourselves rather than violate 
our moral nature by a sacnfice of others who have as 
much right as ourselves to live and be happy That the 
victims are at ouf mercy entitles them the more to our 
protection 

India could well be consistent in her opposition to 
the practice She would kill or torture none save the 
noxious This would need some courage, and might 
serve a useful purpose Very much the reverse seems 
to be the case with vivisection as practised especially 
on the continent of Europe \Vliy even their cock 
f g(its and dog fights and bull fights, show something 
of courage as compared with the tortunng of domestic 
animals I>ing at their mcrc>, muzzled tied down, fi'wcd 
to an iron bar 

Ma> It not be this passion for science worship that 
has partlj to answer for the disregard of life which the 
European operator sometimes shows for his patient? 
The patients life and comfort must wait till the clalnjs 
of science have been fuH> consulted What if a poor 
man or woman dies so science gams therebj in the 
surgeons c>cs* From lower life to higher is but a 
stepl One need not be a fanatic to be an honest 
opponent of vavisection believing all innocent life to be 
worth) of protection bj man even though it be incapa 
blc of sltanng the dignit) and importance of hts own 
life. 

The practice of vmv^ion to the extent sanctioned 
b) law In I ngland ma) not m itself be open to senous 
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me so much as what are called working men s demon 
strations and strikes Men tired of ill treatment make 
a common cause and strike work Happily not a few 
of these Unions are guided by principle and intelli 
gence. The men give due notice before they go out on 
strike and so far the inconvenience to the general public 
IS minimized and business saved from complete disloca 
tion Others pressed by hunger are ready to take the 
place of those going on strike Sometimes the em 
ployers prefer to suspend business in the course of 
negotiation with the strikers or after the negot ations 
have failed If they could they would perhaps like to 
starve the men into acquiescence Against this danger 
the men seem to be prepared though very inadequately, 
tnanks to the friends who advocate their cause and to 
the public who contribute to their maintenance whilst 
* out Otherwise the struj^le would be hopelessly un 
equal certainly more ruinous to the aggneved than to 
the other party As it is I am not sure if some of 
these Labour demonstrations arc not overdone. A 
new movement is apt to run into excesses and once it 
has seized the popular fancy it works like an infection 
Miners, gas workers dockers railway tram and bus 
employes tailors carpenters laundresses have one 
after another struck work , some of tlicm obtaining 
tlieir own terms when reasonable others cfTccting a 
compromise, none I believe quite satisfed In the 
wake of this suspension of private works wc have seen 
public servants follow such as postmen poll emen and 
c\cn in a modified sense some of the militarj Fvi 
dcntl>, then the Labour Union has become an mstitu 
tion and if it keeps witliin bounds it will have the 
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sympathj of many tlioughtfaf and disinterested men 
The time is nearing for England, when 
field or the mdrhet. shall have to be distingnished from 
serfdom, and Capital from StASpmg monopo y T ^ 
question is one of great interest God gm 
lived in peace, to the honour of English Capital and 
the advantage of Labour ' i..M,f.nn<s m 

1 have witnessed some of tlie “ 

Hjde Path, for instance, when the workmen the, 
silipathirers, with the idle and the ^ 

Siolands, to the tune of music the f 

banners and so on, generally on S"nJV P j 

cessions are joined by hundreds of " 

whom really help m organizing ^em 
serving order They are, m m ^ j„o„s 
orderly The f «"S«‘ one time I had to' 
may be realized vhen ^ , t»ir before it 

waft m a hansom for over an hour 
could be allowed to get ivalhing past, in 

The general effect of the ""‘'‘"“‘‘“.'"U Lgmg, 
holiday attire, more “’"cf^King ’the public 

eheenng shouting but seldom breaUng^ 

fence, is strifang '"““Sb , , of course, there 

more as a show, a * ‘’'“‘^^f^tly, 1 am sorry to 

IS some haranguing m th p . pronounced 

say, by crude young "of dropping their 

habit of getting red m attention to 

h's. The crovsds do not seem to p ^ ^^a^^tesby 
these orators, whom ^^.n^nccs. I have not heard a 
turn, just to saj^e ap^ the absence of any senous 

rsSlmmVhe"t&l-es me most as a huge turn out 
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^\herc "Mary Hann" takes the field chiefiy because 
her "'Any” is out. 

But liow instructive tlie organization is for us m 
India 1 We are not likely to have much of it there, m 
the near future For one thing, \\c Jack the solidarity 
of interests Our only organization worth naming is 
thCiNational Congress It is of the utmost importance 
that the Congress should go on w orkihg w ith a select 
body of educated men When the movement e^.tends 
lower down, or when other movements spring upon 
anything like the English scale, as betw cen Labour and 
Capital, India will cease to be India Tins latter event 
may be expected to arise only under Uie Bntish Rule 
India IS poor, ignorant, and superstitious But what 
cart she not do with her numbers, if the numbers once 
acquire cohesion ? It is difficult, hov^ever, to say whence 
Uie cohesion is to come~from politics or from religion 
Politics cannot mould the social and domestic life of a 
people as religion docs But religion m India is dead 
or decaying in the ranks where it is most potent fora 
wide felt constructive influence 

To return to the strikes in England Although I 
feel that sometimes the grievances of Labour are un 
reasonable they are on the whole worthy of careful 
attention in the interests, not only of Labour but of 
Capital likmvise Capital has no nght to kill Labour 
What for instance, can be so killing as to insist upon 
drivers and conductors working sixteen hours a day on 
the omnibus and the tram^vay lines ^ These poor men 
are hardly asleep before they have to awake We liave 
to think of them and of their families also , that is of the 
future of society I think it is wrong of Government 
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to stand aloof from this struggle between Capital and 
Labour, on the plea of fret^om of contract There can 
be no such thing as real freedom of contract between 
parties so grievously ill matched What free will is 
possible to a starving emploje, as pitted against his 
prosperous employer * The latter can watt m comfort, 
whilst the former has starvation staring him daily in 
the face. It is absurd to postulate a free contract 
between urgent want on one hand and easy sufficiency 
On the other Freedom of contract is not tlie same 
thing as freedom of trade I doubt if Capital wall be 
able \ery long to resist tlie legitimate claims of Labour 
The spint of the age is crying out against sucli resist 
anee. Not that the employers as a body are cruel men 
But vested interests are very hard to move, and a fjflse 
sense of rs/rjt de eor/s makes tliem oblivious to duties 
which individually ^ey feel sitting heavy on llie con * 
science On the other side, representatnes of Labour 
cannot be too often reminded that the path of modem 
tion IS the only safe path for them They must, in 
Certain cases, be Content with a shilling Jess for Jess 
Work given Reform m such matters is very slow, it 
comes by hngenng instalments. Of course, the State 
cannot interfere with the details of a contract, having 
satisSed itself that the contract has been a really free 
and equitable one 

* 

An Englishman’s friendship appears to be as fickle as 
his weather It is wairm and gushing for the moment, 
but lacks constancy When in a fit of friendship, 
especially over his cup or at dinner the Englishman 
may do anything for you You ha\e to take him at 
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the high tide of breakfast, lunch or dinner, when he is 
in love with himself and cooing over the good cheer 
around Though shy and reserved himself he hates 
those who won t come to the point at once whilst asking 
for a friendly turn The Englishman in London seems 
to have no time to dive after a drowning friend In 
fact he IS angry at any friend of his happening to sink 
Once you are down in the muddy waters of life there 
is no rising for you my friend no hydraulic engine 
near can lift you out 

This IS of course a picture of friendship in general 
\ou may expect better from particular friends But 
genuine friendship such as we warm blooded Asiatics 
cherish laying down our lives and fortunes for one 
another is hardly to be met with among a people so 
differently situated m climate habits of life and asso 
Stations Life is too burned tQ enable them to cultivate 
true friendship Every man has to hvo more or less to 
himself absorbed for the moment in the pleasure or 
business he is pursu ng He lives in a state of perpetual 
tension — one pursuit chasing away another, this interest 
making room for that day after day hour after hour 
Even in serious matters it is almost hopeless to have 
a leisurely discussion with friends especially during the 
season. At best you can do it by snatches half 
explained half understood But this lack of thorough 
ness seems to be made up at public meetings where 
they have it out to their hearts content. They do it 
c%en more thoroughly in the House of Commons If 
Parliament does not do all the thinking for tlic nation 
it certainly does the talking 

One or ti\o instances maj be mentioned here to 
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maU my -meaning plain, of “U /.'f “dl 

fnendship Soon after arriving '■'London 
prominent nobleman to join our . He 

Lprovement of tlie position onvooiea in Jidm ^ He 
replies by asking me to go to d'"" ^ ^ of 

cannot dine after 6 PM, that 1 have ^ 

dining out After a fortnight he Mks ”= B j' 
for breakfast or lunch fo, l„„ch On 

Liberal somehow, I accept a q ,, „an who is to 

reaching the house I meet a strange , 

join ua We are hardly seated at table when 

bright httle lady ' extremely tempting. 

the chair opposite. The disk' 

but I sit freezing m my Jan a. mme hoM g 

m his attentions The laay . about 

siderate, and keeps me “S=‘f'l”,;rkinX offers ’ 

India The strangers pleasq 

But my cup of misery B MW ^ ^ 

an> more than meat Al hostess— the 

to accept IS a glass of ice B soon over, 

best 1 have had ^ ^,,^5 by ourselves I 

and the host marches me s,t 

feel rewarded for the mar X’’ , points of my pro 

m his *‘“dy. “S"‘"S smoking and glancing 

gramme He sits B ^ Onental is 

at the letters just broug Kn-lish friend would 

very bad form But I J he B dealing with 

deal with h.s ou a *' „r his time m London I 

me H=“f”t *-dab.e In this frame of nund 

resign myself to the ^ ^ ^mcial 

1 am trying to d'"' ^,3 adhesion on the spot, 

point, and hoping to 
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when he jumps up suddenly with the words •—“Now I 
must fly. Come to the Hall Tuesday, very quiet. 
Will show you over** I am fairly stunned by the 
rapidity of this side move He is quite sincere, I know 
Only some other subject has occurred to him, which he 
thinks to be more urgent than mme So I must lose 
just as I am within an inch of my prize He gathers up 
his letters, and says good bye in an offhand manner 
As I limp out of the house I make up my mind that 
this tough customer shall yet repay my trouble by 
jommg the Committee I keep pelting him with re- 
minders every third week, till he surrenders at discretion 
This success, however, is due more to my perseverance 
than to the constancy of his friendly regard 

Very much the same thing happens during my 
second visit to London Here, our friend is a venerable 
•prelate Last year he fought our battle gallantly 
But he seems already to have forgotten the movement 
as well as the man He hurries up to me warmly) as I 
am ushered m, and after listening for a couple of 
minutes, closes the interview with — “ Let me hear from 
time to time.’ He shakes me again by the hand, 
adding, “ God bless you 1 and is off before I can 
recover from ,my surprise O Cardinal, if you roust 
needs cut a stranger, why cut him so kindly ’ That is 
the unkmdest cut of them all I have had in London 
Judging from what has been said above, one might 
conclude, as many a disappointed Indian has concluded, 
tliat the Englishman has “no shame of the eye ' I 
cannot agree with this general conclusion As just 
observed, life is so homed in England, especially m 
town, that it cannot long retain tlie impressions of 
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friendship rnends come and go apparently 
no trace of their friendship behind With “ 
dailj interests crowding out one another, i is 
in human nature to expect more dihn P 

hour from the average Englishman r ri 
said to me, he would gladly miss us inn 
chance of seeing me This is Iiis 
fnendship Be it said to his credit. ■ 

the ordinary Englishman gives you no ! 

right sort.?ie expects none from you The fnendsl^^ 
of the odier sex appears to be more constant and for 
ob\nous reasons, ^ ^ 

Militarism seems to be an ^ 

English You will “T romi driL^ 

HoL Guards, gaping .Sl it is ttTn • 

guanls mounted on their Sail’ „u„try lads and 

Idle London crowd , scores of 

lasses, who come to Loudon on „( 

there by the hour, with 

their \Mdc-opcn mouUw n > ^ tnomtnr 

attracted V md.Ur> ,j| as soon as 

Thca\craf.ccoclvnc\ i» •'« ^ j Multitudes of 

he finds a military band app^^^ 

men and women fo! ^ .u,j out as i- su ts 

often to Its quarters » i P *» co'npact bod) as if 
their eousemence. marching in a eu-ii 
r 1 lestl st the euaipany 
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and you will find men and ^/omen rushing breathless to 
the spot, at times jumping out of the ’bus You often 
see old women running to the Punch and Tudyshow, 
perhaps for the thousandth time drawn more by the 
crowd than by the exhibition of domestic amenities 
with which they are by no -means unfamiliar 
, A military career seems to be the ambition of many 
a well born youth who can afford it Even Anglo 
Indian parents who have the means find their sons 
more inclined to tliat line than to others Do the boys 
like It best > Is it the savage instinct for killing that 
stirs them or is it their destiny ? Who can say if 
England is not preparing for a very big war ^ The 
War Office may deny this , but it is no secret for the 
uifnappy taxpayer that England, and all Europe, for 
that matter is being crushed under the weight of mih 
‘tary ex.penditure It may be some consolation to the 
Indian taxpayer to count up the cost of the arma 
mcnts of Europe m these days of piping peace 

Seeing that England is a naval power one vvould 
expect the navy to be as much in request with the 
upper classes as is the army, if not more so Such, 
however is not the case The navy has been falling 
somewhat into disuse It is not so effective for purposes 
of destruction And though England herself is a naval 
and a maritime power she is not likely m future to 
have so many battles to fight on sea as on land 
She IS practical, and perhaps feels that the era of naval 
exploits IS drawing to its close Hence it is that the 
navy is ceasing to ittraet high born English youths. 
Besides the life of a sailor is probably less enjoyable m 
these days of luxurious case Well paid idlers cannot 
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find so much pleasure on the distant sea as on land, 
howe\er remote from home 

Kent to the f Vf^eef In Mifm-t 

live for the higher ranks, is 

That .s as .t should be No occupation “““ b= “ 
profitable for the rising ° ofiess before 

the sort of popular legislaUon a 

the House of Commons in these da]^ ,™pathy and 
a healthy interest in life, wi ens pple A career 
brings them more in toucli m ^ ^ 

inpLluimentis as much Xation- 

needed m the case of Indmns interests of 

therein the Legislative Councns 

our Indian anstocracy ^ na v, , scheme for a 

carnage of die DhU of sights 

military college in India abandon it for 

proposal The Duke is Things move more 

want of A“£"d But o“nce the author! 

sWyin India than m g ^ restricted experi 

ties take heart of Stace, e enough m spite 

ment, they are likely *° question with that of 

of themselves “ Engage their senous atten 

volunteering m India y 

bon t ,5 called, appears to be 

The Indian ^_c,vtl side and the military 

equally popular bo 1 cadets of noble families, 

It IS indeed, a pnzc »" ^ the higher and the 

and for the eldest sons g F preference to 

higher middle ^ hfe in India may be dull, 
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somclj endowed, nnd holds out still more Inndsome 
prospects of power nnd preferment The career has 
now become lustorical with brilliant examples to lire 
the imagination of a spirited joutli and to fashion him 
for wider usefulness abroad The Indian service is as 
imperial as it is historical 

The Church is mostly m request w ith gentlemen s sons 
in England and a most useful and a most hard worked 
agency it is 

Next to the Church I should think comes law to 
which the same ranks more or less seem to be drawn 
This profession more than anj other leads up to the 
avenues of legislation and journalism 

Then comes medicinfe drawing the middle and a good 
mUny of the lower middle classes 

The next step I suppose lead^ to business trade 
'manufacture &.c including the shop which more than 
agriculture forms the backbone of the riation the dis 
tinguishiiig trait of the national character 

Arts science and literature may be included, for con 
venicnce sake, into one or other of the professions men 
tioned above 

It is hardly possible and certainly not fair for a 
stranger to estimate the influence on society of tliese 
various professions Roughly speaking the army must 
stand first as a menace to the moral welfare of soctet> 
Next comes law in its power for mischief The medical 
profession appears to be less mischievous though 
avowedly more wreligious than -either of those 
tvo 

All this while we have been thinking of the boys 
What about the girls? asks my Indian reader Well 
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thcprlc of rnghnd ore onl} nou '>'^5'""'"': “"j 

oot careers for theniselves. Hitherto they har-e had 
but one career -open to then, -the "'’‘"'T'’" 

Mh,eh they hate clunK n.th a derotion nanthy some 
them teU me of a belter cause 

D,d General Hoolh tabe* h.s cue from *e =P'nt of 
rampant mihtansm obta,mos ■" 

orga'l.mt.on, apart from its “ ^'cld 

^:ro"r:=“H.re.apam 

W-hen General Booth emt out his hiat 
India 1 aaeued the movement u^ o i 

It appeared to be '"binSi^n which the rmce 

churdi and the etmy-n ,,„tc dnti lU shoulder • 

of Peace would shnnk^ „ a sharp and grating eon 

arms its marck p^st view 

tract to the sacred-cliaracrer of the work n had 

Bub as usual I kept “ '^.^Tanous . they 

worksiuHisownways men to judge 

maj appear ,,,s ^„fe. moreover had been 

Commissioner Tucker a Northern India 

knois-n to me by fame ^ service of the 

while Mr Tucker was “ Salvation Army 

Crowu, had woo nay s^P ^ „„e not at 

umform the military " . „cver absent from 

all to my hkinp an contempt amongst the 

my mind of faimhc" > cctauons of those who 

people, contrary to the f™^^'P^^ cf 

washed to reclaim the J I 

them both m the spirit and the on 
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felt that the movement was not without its charms for 
those whom it intended to reach, and that after a 
boisterous youth it might perhaps settle down into a 
sober church militant, rousing the sluggish, rescuing the • 
fallen, reforming the depraved, that came within its 
reach. Latterly I took personal interest in its prison* 
brigade branch, and during its sallies on some of our 
strongholds of Parsi-ism at Bombay, I sought to exercise 
a moderating influence on the sons of Rustom and Zal. 

During my stay in London I have had fresh and, 
perhaps, fuller opportunities of watching the movement. 

I see tliat the instincts of the people here are more in ^ 
accord with its gunpowdeiy character. Whether an 
explosion purifies souL, depends upon the quality of 
the souls themselves. I see half a dozen Salvationists 
holding forth in the neighbourhood of a public-house. 

I see a fe^v loafers drifting towards the, spot, one 
scoffing, another jeering, but alt drawing neater. In a 
few minutes I see a change coming over the face of one 
of the most seasoned of tliese sinners. He thrcAvs a)vay 
the tobacco he u'as chewing, and 'join's the chorus. 
One or t^vo more ‘folfow, others skulking* away, as if 
reluctantly. But the ranks are bemg-swelled, especially 
by women. In less than ^half an^ hour '.the six 
Salvationists have an audience of about thirty. It 
glorious work, surely, in spite of its eccentricities. ' ' 

I make up my mind to witness the Salvation Army 
Fite, celebrating its tw’enty-fifth anniversary at the 
Crystal Palace. The crowds at the principal stations 
arc enormous. Besides the soldiers of tlie Cross — a 
whole army of officers and men representing all 
England— there are contingents from abroad, Europe, 
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America India , supplemented bj spectators and sym 
patliirers like myself The trains have to run cveo^ trv 
or three minutes at certain hours and sti|l ue 
find accommodation for half an hour on our way to the 
ralace -not for two hours on our way back then to 
we hare been packed like sardines all orer e 
At a distance, (I do not enter the ^ 
mg ) the movement seems to be r, “'"7, 

the popular imagination in England “ lift the peop e 
from their grosser animal rvants It looks like a pro e t 
against the indifTerentism of ‘he pen=d Is nm th« 
inevitable’ It is equally met itable th 
stages the movement should ru j 

emotion The eatreme o emmio^^— 

eatreme of apathy As is o abandoned to 

the most, frantically earn« . 

the service of God baivarioii j 

selves, -bio' fits into '“f -^"“417'frag.le little 
they survive the night 1 

things, Ml s^n nnd bone London on 

5y *in ntci^ent 1 happen t > ^ f Salvation 

the day ortlnf twtn^ sixth \ quarters 

Armj both 

vT tnidgti over the FMace Wading through 

Qs in the most ^ ^ steady downpour from 

ankle deep niud belQ\v a rnanaged 

iWe Me TL straggling camp 

m-a ngorotis rear-pale haggard hal^T 

followers bnngin^i'^B ^ show at the 

fainting We ate t j^,ncr which v-ere the wild 

Palace I “""‘■"'^'^i^Tned like human beings 
beasts— the hons and ^ 5 ^ “ 
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or some of the human bcmgs I see there, lookjng Iihe 
hunted animals Indeed, there is too much emotion 
amongst the rank and file, especially the women, and 
too little of good sense 

After this "service" in the open grounds* we are 
invited to a “solemn assembly" within We are kept 
waiting for half an hour, and see a little bye play that 
is by no means edif>ing Captain Eager asks 
Lieutenant Grateful (a girl) "How is your Sis^" “Thank 
you kindly,” replies,the fair Lieutenant “she is better , 
jou have done something for her , I know you have' 
Thereupon the Captain rejoins, “Wal Maria, if I 
praise be to the Lord, and to the General ’ He flirts 
with the girls hand for some minutes, using a copious 
siSpply of Salvation Army slang and squeezing the 
hand till its poor owner looks blue in the face Of course 
‘ there is nothing wrong m this vigorous e'cpression of 
sympathy The Salvationists pride themselves on bejng 
hearty friends But an outsider might expect some 
limit even to the vehemence of fraternal a^ection 
Now begins the work proper- of the " solemn 
assembly,' with a prayer frofn pne of tlie leading 
officers While the prayer is pitying a halvket is 
hawking the programme of the evening to the audience, 
a penny each copy Here is prayer and busmess for. 
you in one breath The businessi^oes well enough. 
And how goes the prayer ? Nob'wscI/, I am afraid 
but too well Colonel ‘prays aloud heaymg 

and panting, and shaking the platfo/m Jts centre 
He evidently thinks the ftodjenc* is possessed, and is 
determined to exorcise the cJevihout of them by the 
power of his lungs And-wdiat lung power the man 
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possesses' Though sitt.ip' some tiventy yards 
from hm I feel knoehed 00 the head by feroaty 
of h,s tone and gesture. He .s foUoned bj oft-s 'to 
take up h,s howl ivth such good w.11 that I ^ 

to least the solemn assemblj m '“'J “ 

None of the Generals staff foUou to 
mortal combat Perhaps they know me to be a lover 

'"tonously.non .s all this “Pr„: aI'i 

forbj the necessities of the case ' 

js a movement of active dissen r-mtint^ But 

illoweda tvide margin for . a g^y that 

after every allo^\ance made I am ou strike 

the sights and sounds I encounter i ^ 

me dLb There is a 

Orientals of Salvationists* 

their souls on their iray to he 

mass* who can „ ,5 „„ less true tha' 

cmoiont This IS tree ^tin to intoNi 

enwtion earned too tar > « . ^ ^^cllm all 

«lt.on 1 that when a fit subsides 

the weaker in moml ''“■“"'f " 'Thmk of tli 

with moral that of cscitcmcnt isor-cr 

reaction onlhcmwhcti Salvationiits 

In the streets, 1 jnn ,„d,„cd to sj-ml»th.re 

act more reasooabl) Sabbatanans and the 

with them “ ,1,, excesses m tlie Crys-al 

rhilislincs. ProbaDij j. 2 
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Palace to which I have alluded are reserved only for 
the annual field day But taken altogether the move 
ment seems to me to need uplifting It needs perhaps 
a better class of men and xvomen to guide it General 
Booth may remain at its head an autocrat on earth 
He may well return public thanks once a year for the 
success of his cause But I think the best thanks 
offering that is available to him now is to make the 
movement his Master’s He doubtless means well and 
It IS because I resp^t his motives that I make bold so 
far to afjpeal to this boldest of our popular reformers 
more readily" than I could appeal to his now sainted 
wife. 

Whilst the Salvationists are holding tlieif high 
carnival inside the Palace an unregenerate coster 
monger is holding forth to an amusrti audience outside 
He is Standing on what looks like a tvaggon witli a 
large doll in each hand expatiating oh their beavtty to 
the ladies and gentlemen present*-.— Ere arb them 
dolls twin sisters born of the same mothe^ and father 
in holy wedlock — ha I i s a long story Some day*jou 
may hear it Ony half a cfown each lad Mid 
gentlemen — you am t likely to have another chance in 
your lifetime Look at cr height — Ah ^what limbs! 
Am t she a PrmcMs of the Blood > What arms, what 
mnklesl Why pon mysoul thc'drcss itself is worth 
a sovereign Come isthcrenone in the assembly will ag 
to throw m a crow n for the twt> t Here they go go 
go go! The Queen of Ilmgland would be glad to ave 
them Two -shill ngs six goings half a crown do jc 
hear * 

There is no response He pauses for a few minutes 
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self with rage He rushes out of the crowd, and sells 
his doll for a song 

» * 

* 

Nothing comes so handy to the wealthy idler m 
England as racing and betting on races This seems to 
be one of his favourite modes of wiling away an idle 
hour It IS somewhat of a revelation to me to read an 
account of the Derby, th^ Oats, or the St Leger 
And what enormous attentions the English pay to their 
horses Here is a sample — 

Amongst -the brood mares are Spud, by Hampton out*" of 
Thistle (dam of Common nnd Qoldfinch) and aneflier of equally 
fashionable blood m Pretty Dance by Doncaster out of Highland 
Fling (dam of Saraband, Superba &c ), with her colt foal by 
Pafadot Amongst the jearliiigs chief cunoSity, perhaps, will 
attach to the filly by ht Simon ®ut of Morning Glory Princess 
•Victoria bem^ a grand-daoghter of Pbusible (dam of the notonous 
Plaudit), who was by Spnngy jack out of Pasquinade (an own 
sister to Touchstone and dam of The Libel, Slander, Caricature 
&c) whilst Little Lady, not to be coofoupded with the similarlj 
named Orlando mare, the dam of Camballo, by Rosicrucian out 
of Dark Blue (dam of Preciosa, is a great grand-daughtcr of 
Escalade, the only two-jear old that evfcr made The Flying Dutch- 
man gallop when they met m the Mersey Stakes at Lnerpoo! m 
1848 Amongst the Sooth Stu^ marcs, four visited Hagioscope, 
three GaUiard two Exile ll.onocach Bend Or, Sheen, Hampton, 
Ayrshire, Bendigo, and Pnsm, nine Silver (brother to Gold) 
thisfcason, including Cartndge by Musket, whom Mr Bedding 
^Son bought m Auckland last winter Diinng h s aasit {o Melbourne, 
jMr IJ olTcrcd Mr Mallacc his owner, ^Sioooayear for five 
jejiJa for the hire of Carbine, with the option of purchase at 
^20 000, less any money paul for his lease m the intenm, which 
offer **made his mouth water*t*i5 jj, \\ remarked, though com 
pelled to decline it through featang it might lose him h s seat in 
the Legislature, owirg to Carbine being such a popular idol 

Now, st seems to me ih^t Homer aaii Jlrticvsi w ore 
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hardly so minute m tlieit '”“5^ m 

heroines of the epio age as js chronicler 

his description of horse-flesh I oreater oride. 

could not ivrite up his own pedigree "'■* P anfmals ' 
And what enormous prices they pay f''-’- 
iCsocco for one Jrf: Jd.d ”=^0! 

could afford such a pnce for ^ t pounds 

art After this, what is your tea at ^ 

sterling for one pound nf Englishmen 

auction? UP°" “y „ hundreds of 

could buy their \Mves at cheaper ja , ^ 

husbands are bought in the matrimonial marhet 
much less every year and broucht 

How sumptuously these ' ['tf^ciddren’m 

up 1 Dear me, there °o„ hits by 

Europe who would preftf j 

such and sudi sire out of sue an racing 

not cate to be , 'Bi.Taooco for one 

and betting, I wont ^00 of human beings 

horse, when thcre'are p» P - por„tj I 

in London writhing m tu b i rimstian conscience- 

Come, that is loo much for W wj „c„cy 

Tiaj don t trouble "> „r otl.er It is a false, 

goes to the poor in one sli p 

unnatural, inhuman Id ,, . 

withyouandiourhors^ 

As to betting game mthout a pnK 

enjoy able race or a y ^ „ you do Bift 

or astahe I * ? venture to ash why you ate 

Wthout being phinsai , . ^ j, inker after 

not content wlmt we eall 

moncj st-\kes at a 
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honour stakes, and service stjjikcs — the losing side sub- 
mitting '^to^inomentary service, such as undoing the 
shoe-buttons of tlie winner, fetdiing water to him or 
her, submitting to a kiss, bowing to the ground, stand- 
ing on one leg, ivith clasped hands, &c., before the 
winner ? or rubbing the nose against the floor, striking 
the cheek ot forehead in repentance ; catching hold of 
the ears ^nd sitting down and standing up so many 
times, to make an open confession of defeat before tlic 
company ?' ' These' *hre stakes worth playing in 
wht^'aU could»engage' without breaking the law. < Oh 
.ye t;61d-J>lood4d^'jnoilcy-grubbing gamblers, can’t^-you^ 
sm in’good form, if sm you must ? , ‘ 

;y • • 

" How, long fire wc to ''endure our Royalty ?'”Asks a 
very (sretfy pohtidan of me* soon* after my arrival in 
London. «“‘For ever,” I reply, In easy good faith. ^ly 
.fair querist looks, da^^c^H*. Docs she believe, I am in 
.\liii service of the'' Sufiari's *drag<5man ? No, my ambi- 
\ion is too limited. As wc arc not hk'Iy to meet .igain, 
r may as ucll explain myself to you. TJic world is 
groariing under the burden of so many unrc.ahtics, that 
any more added to it is a sin against one's soul. 

y arc you in such a hurry for the advent of a 
Vcpu^tlc i Has it done mucli for Europe ?' -Kven in 
the new world, with so many favourable conditions hovv' 
mufch real good lias it been able to do for the people, 
with all its cagemes? for the greatest h.ippincss of the 
{^eatest number ? Is not monopoly of various kinds 
still the bmc of republican America? i.et put .up. 
With half-pleasant facts rather than court thcplcasaMcit 
of fictions. ■■ • 
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It IS naturallhat the masses m 'a^^ehurch, 

bad hamour Mith vested mteres With 

aith the tyranny and monopoly o P^ ^ 
chronic indigence for his oiin , pen- 

John Bull should groivl at ^ cannot 

Bions for others > But ^ „„„arch m 

hve without his fetish It he w 

the name of monarch, h u.-rch in the name ot 

othern'ame Hhe wont have a church 
chgvch, he will have it “"‘’"j® for clevctliollticians 
cannot do without a symbo hannIesA I| , 

like you to see that this sym the'^rmahy 

to^^-tiy part, do pefpMo be" (.-ept.in 

future is to be a sjmbol fo ? ^ 5 . ond worshipped 

good condition, perhaps m ag sdmeflnngto 

ri%°;r.UsC..foT^he^.-Uforut'anthatthey< 

’tl„ldbeasmtof>mf«f^«I>>.<^^:“^^^^ 

and irritating pretensions of toy y brotherhood 

way before the growth of the „ „ct only 

amongst men And ‘h^/" ^iguig " rattfls 

m the West, but even m •» ,„,h is hegmmng 

patent to the reader o ns ^ prefers to be, 

to dawn upon every m.^ ^ fools para 

the slave of jjg will have a rude awaker^ing 

disc, that sooner or later ^ his own 

and a heavy account to j 

, opportunities arc Le no imposition 0 

oSers%But,»be )”* concession of pnvilege 

dots ^satljout- » „^t,mcs m Europe seems to have 
TJie tendency oPmod 
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been to stint this concession of. grace while at the same 
time to exact the debt of duty. . This is a utopian ideal, 
concealing more risks to the commonwealth than to tlie 
individuals envied. 

What are the royalties of Europe that we should envy 
them? They have to wear assort of gilded livery; to 
live on the sufferance of others. During the day they 
go through a dizzy round of duties ; through restless- 
ness, long vigils and ^perhaps constant dread at night* 
They^ have few hours that they may call their own ; 
many hours they are at the mercy of the footman and 
tire fop. Have they not to eat and drink and sleep 
atm^t under prescription ? I doubt if they can smile 
officially, without written orders ; though they may 
wefcp to their heart's content with9ut the slightest men- 
tion of their misery in TAe Cdurt Circular. Poor souls, 

I am sure I pity them with all my heart! And should 
they ever be in need of copper, they are welcome to this 
•large quantity of brass placed before them in anticipa- 
tion. 

•Seriously, dear Miss Peregpine (I take it you are not 
yet 'Settled to a life of domestic politics), let us not 
destroy a superstructure of ages, before we have made 
sure of at least an equally lasting substitute. It may 
be easier^ after all, to make England a’ republic, with all 
the advantages of constitutional monarchism, than to 
reduce it to a bald imitation of untried experiments. 



CHAPTER V 

LrrE AS shen in the streets and shots 

IjJndon Policemm— The Postman^" Cabby " — The 'Pus— 
, The Tram — The Radnay — “ Apartments ” — Expenses— ‘‘ The 

I^'^ughters of India Ilusmcss Morality'— Tricks of Trade — 
British Pluck— An independent Costermonger — Circulars artd 
Advertisements— The Press in En^nd «md in India— Exhi* 
buions— Thff Sights of London— Parte and Markets— Stray 
Sigliis— Street Arabs— Street Cries— The London Re«gi>— 
“ Bloody rarenell to London 

Whether the London policeman is a thing ol‘ 
beauty, or not, it is for my fair readers to settle. But 
every vagrant and strect-anib wU agree that " Bobby ” 
Js by no means a joy for ever Tlic beggar rtms away 
at sight of him ; so docs the drunhard, when he can, as 
also do the diseased and all otlicrs without honest 
means of livelihood Obstrocten and breakers of the 
public peace, and those inclined to commit what comes 
under the generic name of muisance, hold him in 
horror. The policeman, yclept constable by courtesy, 
is/ as a rule, a burly fellow, with a grip that he could 
tighten round a run-as\a> pig He walks up and down 
his beat, always on the look'out for something to 
.happen. In fact, he ."inticipates trouble Is not that 
his businc<s ? He is paid for prcs'cnttng mischief more 
than for punishtiig the mischicf*maker He is as quick 
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the ,ords escaped me' .hen he 

cin.d, nnd arm. 

pavement, my urpnSe and disgust 

Before 1 could recover -"y straight tdl 

he muttered “Here >ou ^ enter mto 

you come to the turmn^ ^,3 

an euplanafon, j" /feut“ for Bobby, for, 

d.g,tal flag s.gnal That r ^ „„ 

though only five feet t. f 
a spot It would take more t 

away from it m your atfentions 

Dear old Bobby roughly dis 

to alt m need, seldom ^'"2 T-”'' '"P' ^ or jour 
tncted by a rrfusTon^r da.tet’c a 

Ct^' ^JetTlvhra contrast jmu are to the stupid. 

peevish, insolent ^ London policeman 

If I were a g»rl I . Street mercliant, 

for my knight rather * As it is, I a^n 

whatever the "'three omciating nncsts in 

prepared to CNchan^e > , 

India for one London po ice j ^ 

Bobby on hprsebJick i ^ut he makes such a 

dmU fi^ure'lf he ^.ffens InmscU up m Ins unequestnan 

''"boS> is not "‘^'Jfj’js^ruhd'rspciki^ 
often points to the j ou off on a « dd- 

as the right Somet.m distance to be 

goose chase for j,. „f twentj minutes Per- 

covered is ou the , He is not above 

haps he mevus two romutes J 
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small temptatrons, and can wink like a dummy m 
Dame Tussaud s collection Well well wby P’ck holes 
m poor flesh and blood when the sun himself is begin 
nmg to show spots ? But it is ticklish to flirt with a 
spotted Bobby m London when the sun has hidden 
even his partial light 

There comes the postman s knock exact almost to 
the minute. What a cheery knock it is full of life and 
energy ! How it startles one out of a reverie with its 
tup tup which I interpret as get up On mail days I 
linger over my, cup of tea till the welcome knock is 
heard and willing feet run to bring raeaip the messages 
from across the sea Sometimes it is a double knock 
tup^ tup tup tup announcing a registered Ijtter (which I 
like) or a large parcel (which I don t) Whether one 
likes it or not however he must open the door and 
Accept his fate after saluting the bearer thereof The 
man is aa like his knock as the knock, is like him*^ 
quick precise He has his heart in the work as he 
bustles up to you with his modest good momin 
sir Off he goes as fast as he came He is not slow, 
that postman m London town He can t afford to be 
slow The weather dnves him before it and he is 
nothing loth to be so dnven What a contrast to our 
Indian tapalwala (letter carrier) slow slovenly, unbusi 
ness like I I dare say the latter will learn some day to 
mend his pace and his habits But he will never be 
III e his London prototype. He loves rest as much as 
the other loves unrest. What wonder this restless 
mortal rules the world > Let him rule It is his turn 
Let us not forget the tel^raph boy, a veritable 
mercury on the iving Here he alights top foremost 
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pointing to the place I am taken aback at his 
generosity, and hoist up a shilling with a kind word 
He looks at the com very sheepishly, as if to say, “ I 
have not earned it,” but takes it at last wjth the 
apology, * Thank ye verv kindly, sir, ’aven’t ’ad one since 
morning" I wish him good luck, and go my waj 
Don't tlimk I ever parted with a com with so much 
satisfaction During the first tw o or three days: I asked 
for the fare, before getting in — Hon much ^ The 
answer is either half a crown or a crow n As I grow 
older m London I grow wiser 
The London cab-driuer is a very intelligent fellow, 
and exceedingly well posted in the details of distance, 
situation, tram time, etc If pressed foj time he will 
you off like a shot dodging the crowds, as well as 
the policeman, and plungmg deep into lanes and b>c 
•lanes, till you are at your address before time He 
cares for nobody so long as he is w ithln his rights. He 
won’t make room for a peer oC the realm But he 
dreads the hoisting of Bobby’s finger flag It has onij 
to be lifted to petrify cabby Jnd horse alike Instantly 
the animal comes to a standstill, and the reins fah 
loose m the driver’s hand Not till the finger is put 
down can cabby resume his drive 

The best way of doing London is to trimp tlie streets 
and lanes, if you can, m the company of a retired 
policeman, or a friendly clerg3Tnan Nothing answers 
sowell if you want an insight into the life of the people- 
When tired, you may mount the top of an omnibus, 
and from your perch look down upon rank, fashion, 
beauty, all at your feet It is delicious on a clear day 
One feels as if he would never tire of riding out 
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doctor knows her weakness, nnd sings out — “ Come on, 
young lady, penny all the way to Pi dly Circus , penny 
all the way’ The “young lady,’ neither young nor 
lady, nevertheless pleads guilty to the soft impeach 
ment, as she struts up to the 'bus, to be helped in by 
her caxalier as damtil> as if she were a Princess of tlfe 
Blood She has apparently no business at Piccadilly 
Circus , but these attentions are worth more than a 
penny to our professional enchantress irho has lost her 
charms for the wayfarer, charm she never so welL 
I have said that from the top of the ’bus you often 
look down upon the whole world at your feet Well, 
yes , but you do this with amusement rather than con 
tempt , sometimes with pity at the contrast between 
poverty and wealth Amongst all who occupy this 
vantage ground with you ladies and gentlemen alike, 
none perhaps looks so dignified as the coachman He 
IS generally a robust Bnton, with a rubicund face, and a 
heavy rug wrapped round his waist There he sits, 
with his jaunty little hat inclining to one side of the 
liead, flourishing the whip often that he seldom uses 
Man and beasts understand each other quite What a 
presence of mind the driver has 1 What eyes > What 
a grip'. Neck to neck, and foot to foot, he makes his 
horses run m one close line ^nth others ’buses cabs, 
private carnages costermongers’ bariows, and yet he 
avoids collision just by a scratdi Half an inch this 
way or that, and the whole traffic must come to a dead 
Ipcl But coachy knows his business Not only does 
avoid collision, but spares the lives and limbs of 
many a pedestrian that crosses his path recklessly He 
smiles at Uiem struggling to get out and even advises 
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aiemhmi to do tins best There he 

all he survey's wrapped in his old ruff an 

easy dignity which will be ruffled by little »= 

insolence of a cabman or a donkey boy ^ 

jealous of Ins dignity, and keeps all 

it anus length kSTien the •-“'fjtrs SnveTciiiks 

threatens to teach him roanne teach yer 

h.s.h.pandadv.esthcI^U--S^ the old hady 

grandmother a .w nf them was born 

knew nght enough long before ei roaring 

Or he cracks a joke that oeU coachmen 

But he IS seldom put J ^ conductor too has 

behaving rudely to a woman 

hu humours Once I jump ' Chesterton Rold 
tagif his Lordship tull ^ the foot. 

He replies quickly Yes > nj-asant except when 
of die road Bus riding is reo^pto^_^J ^Then 

you haye to go over sensation m his brains 

sometimes one feels a tonng senra i^^^^ 

after which comes the fee g ^ i,nye any brains left 
been reduced to a pulp Wou arc at liberty 

after death (not fe/»rr Dr V.v«Kt) you 
to test tlie truth of this stateme j^^er is too tame 

1 prefer the bus to the tram ^ ^ 

for my nerves, though now ^ 

enough conductor One ® ^ake me to the 

end tram and ask the co adds— Right 

b tier end He smiles a we:^ ^ conductor and 
ye are sir it amt sweet ^ dull time of it 

dmer are both dull bo* duirbusiness.— jog jog JOg 
fu"the’’:-ar'Tirh orses,U.ough working on rails are 
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none the better used for that — their rems pulled up any 
moment at the call of a heartless passenger Is it not 
heartless of men and women to have the poor brutes 
pulled up whilst going at full speed in order to save 
•themselves a few minutes walk up or down where 
another car is approaching > Talk of societies for pre 
vention of cruelty to animals when such brutality is 
practised every hour in the streets It is a torture to 
man and beasts alike and could be casil) avoided by 
fixing stations at a few minutes distance But if tlic 
horses are badly treated m this respect the> have a 
pleasant time of it ■othcnaisc. They arc well fed and 
looked after and worked by rclaj'S No such good 
lujk for tlie driver and the conductor Doth of them I 
6nd arc worked dail> for seventeen to nineteen liours 
.have to be mostly on their legs the whole tipic especially 
the conductor and to have their meals as best they can 
whilst thus serving the public and cnriclung their 
cmplojcrs. It is distressing to sec a poor fellow take 
Ills cup of tea or milk from his wifcs hand after a long 
fast snitch a kiss from Uic baby who leans eagerly 
forward to be so caressed and in answer to the wifcs 
wistful look mutters ir the hour at which he is to 
be released that night , then resume work at the tread 
mill This has to be done all the jear round saic 
when the roads arc blocked with snow Think of the 
two men s discomforts, exposed as the) are to the chill 
air, when the passengers inside huddled together as 
tlie> arc feel it intcnscl) Tliink also of the mi cr} at 
home, the starving and stinting of home afTtction the 
neglecting of children and so on TJ e hor^-^s are 
much be'tcr treated than these men. Indeed some of 
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,Ke.mp,oy=is adm.t this, and 
cost them more than the men, 

difficult to get than the former. 'buses, or 

this— that human hemgs harder and trcated_ 

railway trains, are to be they 

worse than animals, in return families In 

seek to earn for themselves better managed, 

India things seem to >>' jbe tramway service 

except pejhaps in conncctio familiar sights in 

Its railroads ate engine is the most 

London, just as the whistl (Wc is enormous , so 

frequent sound The passenge j on by night 

alsi perhaps, the traffic m 6»^ ^ more tr=- 
trains As a ttile, one secs at«n- 

fluently here than tn Indi'X . The guards and 

po^t^nt junctions counting ^ ^ pur railw'a) meK 

other servants are quite a =s, lady ' 

m their behaviour— v<is, s ' cent, self respecting 
They have to deal with ^ nomfortablc 

public The carnages arc C'"''fy„'"ba uondered at, 
ihan.n India. This is ,7',’ ble at limes quad- 
seeing that the fare n has to pay a 

tuple, of what it is distance he is earned 

• pennj here on an '"'f'P ; „ thereof ‘Again if there 

m India fora pice or a ttansit, there seems 

IS more comfort for ‘he m the Indian point of 

tobelesscomcnicnccforhim _.,i.„ds 
view As regards speed _^^^„t> miles ot the 

fiftj fucmtlc*! 'Ta'lbf 'in some parts, for instance, 

I Ij mg Scotchman a in> r ^bc trams cannot 

-ii„e,s 
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perhaps the slowest and the tamest I have ever used 
Carnages, rolling stock, stations all bespeak an ante- 
diluvian age, whilst the brakes often begin to proclaim 
the approach of doom, that is the destination, from about 
half a mile of the arnval, making your bones rattle and 
your flesh crawl The trains disdain to be punctual, 
taking their leisure between thirty minutes and fift> 
No fear of collisions on this line, where trams wait 
patiently for one another outside every secoi^d 01 third 
station The London, Chatham and Dover has done 
good work m its day Bu^ like an invalided veteran, it 
IS slow to move with the times It certainly needs 
modernizing 

Of all modes of railway travelling, the underground 
seems to me to be least desirable I have had a 
thousand odd trips by railway while m England, but 
tJo not remember having tried the underground more 
than half a dozen times I cannot bear the dark, 
damp, smoke laden tunnels Englishmen see no harm 
m it , and, m order to prove their sincerity, thc> travel 
underground by the million every day I Sometimes 
sit musing if these good people would not travel all 
the same if the way from London to Edinburgh or 
Dublin were one continuous underground tunnel They 
would very likely enjoy the travelling, and might even 
assure me it conduced to health Don t they tell me, 
when passing a brick fleld, that the odours emanating 
from It arc rather wholesome? They maybe so, but 
I am not going to try these smells anj more tlian the 
cheap and c'cpeditious undciground railwajs. 

Apart from risks to health, it surprises one to hear so 
httle about other kinds of danger — robbciy and violence, 
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whole; quantity 1 do not how you cm grumble 33c- 
sldes, jiou arc a foreigner, a bird of passage, hereto-da>. 
gone to morrow He md his tribe naturally make the 
most of jour stay, just .as jour Khansamas do with Eng- 
lish visitors m India To be sure, the fleecing is done oa 
a Hrgpr scale in England than m India. But an English- 
man’s w ants are greater than tliose of an Indian hotel 
keeper The same remark applies to almost all other 
branches of trade and business • 

For most visitors to England, who ^Msh to htxve some 
sort of home comforts without the cares of home, per- 
haps the best thing is to go into private famil> lodgings, 
strewn over all the country, especially over the larger 
towns, and mamtamed by respectable families, and by 
others 

Of the infinite variety of sign boards that adorn tlie 
Streets of London and otlicr towns, none is more 
ubiquitous than “ Apartments ’ These are suites of 
rooms, let out by the week generally, with or without 
food Most of the " apartments ' speak of a shabby- 
genteel existence, being kept up by wives, wdows, or 
daughters of broken-down traders, or others who “have 
seen better days’ The landladies try to make both 
ends meet by taking in lodgers My experience of 
“ apartments ’ has been none of the pleasantest. And 
I believe many other Indian gentlemen, especially 
students have had their worst disappointments here 
Not a few of the housekeepers trade upon tlie lodgers' 
Ignorance, pile charge upon charge fiy things that have 
never been supplied or supplied indifferently Their 
object jjs to get as much as they can out of the 
strangers" and that in the shortest space of time I 
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S: . She mademeascomfortable a home asl could ex- 

pect, ani^ X never grudged her extra items for extra dishes 
to coax a jaded appetite. Mrs. Meifcle and I got on 
very well. But, somehow, she could not bear the sight of 
“ Crocodile.” , She called him a "hox,^’ complaining that 
* he ate “ ever so mucA more ” than I, and " never said so 
much as thank* ye,” also that he ivent about half dressed. 
The two were so often at loggerheads that I had at last to 
leave “ apartments ” No. i, to my lasting regret.' I did 

not find another Mrs. M in London. She had a 

large family, by a former husband as well as by the pres- 
ent, the eldest girl being under forty, the youngest boy 
about four. And yet she managed all the household 
affairs, did the marketing and the cooking herself, and 
give me the best tea I have had In London at six every 
morning— a luxury to me, before which other meals are 
'hardly worth mentioning. 

The family lived in peace 'and contentment j never a 
cross wotd did I hear from young or old. Mrs. M—— ^ 
second or third daughter, Annie, ivas a quiet, self- 
contained little lady, with a very fine devotfona! nature, 
fond of music, and a total abstainer. Living in the 
house, she hardly seemed to belong to it. She " rhind^ 
her father’s flower-shop, but appeared to be more fit or 
a convent' Will Annie ever come out to India as a 
“ Salvation lass ? ” She is too quiet for that. During 
our first drive to the bank and to the doctors she un- 
folded to me a page or two of English domestic ^ i c 
which has left a very sombre impression on niy mip 
Poor Annie I Slic fcJt for her sex, though disclaiming 

all sympathy %vith the shrieking sisterhood. ^ 

The girl of the houses howc\'cr, was Maj^ic (to ca 
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w afte. h. 

lassie, who had come to • stable fanner 

of It I sup^e the madcap 

talan^ service fo' the fun of i. P!^ ^ 

did not JikJ the anU monoton^f^^^^ 
was fond of exatement. Mis- ‘ not 

feeling for her, and let her hate ^ ^ That 

busy" Maggie made a 

girlneierwalhed but jumped- „ Crocodi'e ” 

steps she took half a ^ „ believing she 

sW in ane of her for the few d^.^ 
was touched m the head o ^tj, broom and 

her heaving up, like a gtjeted her as M} 

mop and duster At *tich , -nierv Tibs, nallnilg 
Lad> Margantm ,a„^ at the conceit, _ 

up in her court dress, till she shcok the 

supportingherselfontheb^ti^t^^^^^ 

room ftoin comer to _,,, of her oddities. She 
motherlj girl was Maggie, in cieniog she 

never ahmnk from a"> ^ „«■, I objected. Sh= 

took hold of mj boot. '’'r,„„aiat shehadtodoit 
laughed at thcobjectiun “ j ,a,a ia, in our 

for aU lodgers ever, d^^f „ ja that, and I would 
country we never suffetrfp j^ar One 

not do so au>-wh^ ^ P , ^aked her mis- 

daj Maggie seemed to l^ la^^ ^ar to this 

tress to let her rest. a ^ 

effect ium> tis haveoo business to be 

tencalexplanatioit P^rp j 

nh” That was the ^ ^tu^ fall of life and 
p’essed b> this h3pp> & 

aiutnation. 
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Maggie had one weakness — love of finery and gad 
ding about — like most girl:» of her class She had two 
holidays in the week, and spent tliem witli her friends 
or her “young man,’ a Scotch sailor who had given up 
the sea for her sake and had followed her to London 

Mrs M said she had presents from the poor fellow 

worth j^ 2 o, m dress*cs and trinkets, and jet somehow, 
she tned to evade and avoid him One day I spoke to 
her seriously, urging wha^ a chance she was throwing 
away , that it w as cruel to her lover and unjust to herself 
to go on like that , that it was far better to become the 
wife of an honest fellow, who loved her, than “a lady ’ 
about town, and a servant girl in apartments She 
listened to me weeping quietly, and then sobbed out the 
explanation that she could not make up Tier mind, 
because some of the girls had told her mamage “ spoiled 
'agiflm no lime" and that her lover was rather dark 
What notions for a girl m her position ’ There may be 
hundrtds in London who arc led away by such notions. 

I tried to laugh her out of tlic folly A day or two 
after wc left Mrs M' When 1 looked m again to 
say good bye, the landlady said Maggie had gone in all 
Iikcliliood, to make up with her young man If this 
turns out so It will be one of the matdies of whicli I 
shall be very proud 

Speaking generally I find I haveto spenda sovereign 
oa an average in London to a rupee Uiat I diould have 
to spend in llombay In a rough way the luo coins 
may represent the wealth of the rr<pccti'e countries 
If the proportion fi too high, it may be fo, partly on 
account of my inc'cpcncnce partly Iv^ause I am not a 
careful spender Ilat this latter defect 1 BiilTer fn>in 
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wherever I live, and it is easily met by the manner of 
living — little meat, no wine or cigar, no tJieatre, no 
dravvmg-room, no dress to speak of 

I have, how e\ er, seen Indian gentlemen m London 
managing it much under tlie scale I have quoted One 
Parsee lady, who is living here with her children, says 
she does not find much difference between London and 
Bombay^ and that, on the whole, life is more enjoyable 
m London for about the same expenses that j ou incur 
at Bombay Later on, while living with Dr B— — , 

I find it IS not impossible to realize this modest little 
ideal But it entails constant watchfulness, and a 
thorough mastery of the details of what tlie> call pnees 
currenl It also means bujing tilings nholesale, saving 
cab fares by making light of time, generally For thoSe 
who have settled down m London, the living need not 
be much more expensive than in India But house* 
rent, rates and taxes swallow up a goodly fraction of 
the out goings. 

A visitor may spend little on fares and other outdoor 
Sundries, if he is not pushed for time. But he cannot 

save time and silver likewise Under Dr B 's 

guidance I have tried various expedients I have taken 
up Bradshaw, railwaj guides maps, etc., with headache 
asa general result, and previousconfusion of ideasworsc 
confounded My bump of topograpliy is vcr>’ dcfectiv c, 
and often, after ndicuJous bJundenng, I have got the 
'bus to carry me off to the wrong place I cannot bear 
underground trav cllmg, nor a crowded train w htcJi sends 
me into fever As a compromise; therefore, I somo- 
times inlk on stmght so far as I can, with the con^ 
stables m sight, and then hail a cab for sliort distances. 
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Mews bet\\-een them and as mtny letters eich, before 
thej could maVe up their mmds to subscribe generally 
to the proposals embodied m the tract By the time 
the revised proofs are ready the printer finds it will be 
easier for him to set the matter over again Nearly a 
month and a half passes since “ copy was first given 
to the printer, before I get the final proofs The copies 
are ready m less than a week — folded, wrapped and 
addressed by a dozen pair of hands. Then arises a 
new difficultj — the tract exceeds the regulation weight 
This IS too much for m> patience In desperation I 
resolve to use a double stamp for each of the 5000 
copies But the Postmistress kindly suggests a wa> 
out of this hea\y habilitj Send all the copies to the 
baker, and have them kept m his oven — m the proc«s 
of drving tlie w eight may be reduced Happy thought ' 
Dr B— clutches at it I jield but with 'an aching* 
heart Poor daughters of India ' poor child wives and 
child widows I As if >ou hadnt passed sufficiently 
long tlirough a ficr> ordeal ’ Poor orphans bear a 
little more for my sake This may be the last act in 
the drama of >our lifelong Suttee Never mind the 
trouble and pain to me \ou are all the dearer to me 
for the suffering j oil cause I love >ou with a mothers 
love 

So the ruthless Doctor cames off the Daughters of 
India to the bakers I stipulating piteously that 
none but the baker’s wife ^all bake them for the 
British public Are our troubles at an end now '* Not 
quite The copies po<ted to the House of Com 
mens are accepted But the Clerk to the House 
tfi 'iaa.'mrv-' Vt- Cwwv/i *he3ii. ■inJ/Ks.n/i whata*.. 
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price This price may te very stifT, but as I have 
expliined everything is dearer here than in the East — 
material labour living etc. As to the rest nowhere in 
the world perhaps does business morality stand so 
high as amongst the better class of merchants bankers 
shipowners m England Of course there are black 
sheep everywhere and in every business. A dishonest 
business man m London is out and out the blackest 
sheep in devildom But considering their enormous 
business relations with the world it is a wonder we do 
not hear more about failures and frauds and embezzle 
ments amongst the English* ^ 

Personally I am not fond of your over strict sabba 
tanans m business They live as patterns of piety as 
•niarvcls of morality But there is an -nr of unnatural 
ness about them that repels one Some of them go to 
church thrice on tlie Sabbatli and after the usual forty 
winks return to the well ordered meal or the siesta 
Tliey will do nothing for the poor will not allow others 
to do anj thing it being Sunday I wonder if they 
remember Christ s words to the pious fool My 
favourite business people are Quakers Pity tJiere 
are not more of them in business Is the Society of 
Friends declining ^ 

The more familiar tricks of trade as praebsed every 
where at shops are undcrweighing the articles sold 
mixing them with others of an inferior quality showing 
one quality at the window and giving another Of the 
wholesale adulteration and spurious manufacture of 
wine sugar preserves tea cheese butter etc. London 
enjoys a very fair monopaI> But there are sharp 
practices sacred to the London shop keeper whicli will 
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bear tbe tellmg One of these .s to --'duce^he pnn=3 
order to catch the 

amount of reduction > A fartmn„, t , , j 

tvhole penny nhere the fignte stand^ ^ 

Lfonlo "d -of ■• cnr -mer goods J A -= 
ambitious plan is to offer “ f ">;j^‘^,^7„f;,ay have 
some such bait, f-/" p^^iod, indicating 
collected at the end of a hceo P 

the extent of your dealings tv P , out with 

the day fixed, the P^"^ ^ s«°«' 

flutters and ribbons, of tlie largest 

then formally presented to i„r,«s not that the 

number of tickets .Tl-a teeipi™. 1-"° « , 

cost of Uie present has been more *an J ^ 

short Heights, ‘’ad qualm . on and a Snare ■ 

months’ custom The prese practice 

These are but a few samples of the P 
noticed b> me the English, 

Comparing the ‘nd"" “'"P t^een them, except 
one finds veiy little to 10 flurried in 

perhaps that tthile the m™, „ at his ease In London 

lying, the latter £=”="“>' .''"“'urtte eounter The 
you usually fmd a coo ^ ,,e with lofty unconcern 
English shop boy tells yo jj ,,55 unflinch 

pacing one article ff°L“oT„nless you catch him 
mgly , tells a he a‘m^^,,tu,„per an apology, if no 
tripping, and then round a he as 

one IS by 'P'’' ^‘“'‘it^credit as shop boy, that 
anybody, with dns O ^ ,o„ l,,m 

nothing will make him deal 

hmb from hmb * MS 
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With Ills lies arc so loud jou need not prick up jour 
eirs to citch them His verj generosity leads him 
into c\ccsscs He is not in nccuntc scientific Inr 
Mj impressions of London shop girls m this respect 
arc more fivounblc. Whether at the shop the open 
stall or booth or m the restaurant tlicy have as a rule 
dealt fairly aMth the stranger sometimes gcnerouslj 
Poor little things hungering for a kind look a kind 
word which they seldom get How they hover about 
JOU clearing the table holding up the things jou want 
c\plaining the difTercnce between them sometimes 
venturing upon a bit of advice I Poor wcaT> ill paid 
drudges' W hat a mistake JOU are’ What a freak of 
fortune I I almost wish at tinvs the law allowed 
ufTanticide at the birth of girls like j ou 

It IS not unusual to sec rnghsh boys and girls 
•amusing tliemscUcs m a manner that might take ones 
breath awaj Climbing trees and walls rolling down 
the slopes of hills skating jumping across bars and 
through hooos — these are some of the common amuse 
nients for children of tender years Boxing and 
wrestling belong to the same order of amusement in 
which the wild beast peeps occasionally out of the 
British nature When Lnglisli boys or men fight m 
earnest they seem for the moment lil e Nelson to know 
not what fear js 1 they cannot think of consequences 
Children show the same pluck at a very early age the 
same impulse and resource. One day I saw at Bnxton 
station a trotter of hardly three laishing after an 
express tram wh eh would not stop for him and his 
sister The girl had to pursue and to hold him back by 
mam force But I suppose the little fellow felt he was 
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• q„^o M.thm h,s nsht., and "“"",‘',*3 “ito 

the enpne m order to arrest tts programs » 
possrble nor des.rable rntpalse 

this * enfant terrible but I '^s crou-th 

might sometimes to themsehes 

when pursuing a career of useiuincss 

and their country In 

What Isaj above appl.es general y to tcnnhfc^^^^ 

the country it is sometimes very i goes 

little humphm in the house nhoi.e eon .. (jLe^i.n, 
bejond blubbering nhenever the "‘'f * 
m'hand There is hanjly anj thing ^ ehoose b tn«n 
this Hodge m Lunun town and my Bhagla at Mumn 

of an omnibus ride tlirough tie 
In the course of an , .3 „w of carnages. 

Edgware Road <>"' '” f * ^ ,3 3 niiscellaneous 

before me moving slonly along “ 3 „d 

erotvd of cabs, hansoms ''“880"; ''^“ 

pnvate carnages latge and small 3 „,„ 

by a pair The coachmen crack ‘I''"- 3S 

at some one m front, but they he 

for all that I ask the 8n'« coster 

explains that the tra ic as directs my glance 

monger ' standin on i ^ I see a miserable 

beyond the donkey looking more 

lookmg boy drivin*, ^hicli has been attached a 

woebegone tlian lumse ^y a 

sort of basket “»!= '“f- ;ps- “ -= ■" 

regimental mess in „gard 

middle of the crowd him by the 

1C3S of the veh'imen': P te„„.ea 

minions ot weaiin 
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CKCitin" as a crowd gathers to cheer the costermonger’s 
boy At last, one of the coachmen, losing his temper, 
>ells out— “ Look ’ere, Raddishes, 'ow long arc ye gom’ 
to crawl alon' of this blessed road ? ” The coster- 
monger s boy, who IS smoking his pipe serenely, gets 
up, and putting the fingef to the tip of hts nose, slaps 
it with the other hand — which means, I suppose, “ I 
don’t care tKvs raw for ^ou alL” The crowd of boys 
and girls cry hurrah f Stately coachman collapses 

Never having been to a theatre or h. dancing saloon 
in England, I cannot say how much of the bad odour 
associated with these haunts of public amusement is 
due to prejudice But, the best of them excepted 
tl;eatres m ever)' large town are likely to do more harm 
than good Author, manager and actor have often to 
» consult a low tast*e, a mawkish sentiment , sometimes 
to create it 

The posturing of men and women for hire, the 
getting up of what is unreal in nature, and merely 
artificial in art cannot but affect the common run of 
play goe^s injuriously As an index to the reputation 
they enjoy, one l\as to see that not a few of the 
theatres and dancing halls in London stand m the 
back slums not far from taverns public houses and 
similar resorts of doubtful utility The smaller of 
such establishments have a tendency to gravitate 
towards the theatres A moist tongue is fit companion 
, to a njoist eye , and the two give their owner a soft 
moist brain which acts as readily’ on his lachrj mal as 
on his risible faculties 

Girls of tender years are generally impressed for the 
ballet, percliance seduced by flattery, intoxicated by 
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applause and thus m some cases rendered insensible to 
the claims of modestj I have obserxed a nascent 
protest against tins particular species of public amuse 
ment and am inclined to think it will work for good 
Amongst indirect results of an evcessive lo\e of the 
stage no less senous tlian the foregoing are late hours 
m all kinds of weather stimulants late rising bad 
health and worse temper neglect of children diseases 
like consumption and so on 
But it would be absurd to suggest this as a complete 
p cture in itself There is the other eide to it at least 
Acre are a good many redeeming features. 

The tJieatre is a national institution Neither sermon 
nor law can do much to suppress this form of popular 
excitement The best way is to pronde counter 
excitements, healtb> natural amusements The English 
■cannot do without their pla>"b. If thej cant hav5 
plays of tlie right sort they mil put up xxitli the wrong 
sort 

An inordinate desire to mak'e the laigest fortune 
wthin the shortest space of lime appears to culminate 
here in a rage for circulars and advertisements. English 
men spend millions of pounds on these in order to p sh 
their business all oxer the xxorld 1 should not be sur 
pnsed if thej spent more on manufacturing these 
veracious circulars and advertisements than on manu 
factunng their equal!> trustworthy wares. It paj-s 
tliem — that is all they care for Good men of bus ness 
these adxertisers of the West * 

Everj trade every industij every art m London 
iloods the streets with its circulars, advertisements and 
handbills. It litters walls windows pavements, making 
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the thoroughfares hideous vitli large, loud staring tj pe 
Rathv iy stations arc covered over with trade notices, so 
much so, that it is with difficulty a stranger can find 
out the name of the station he is to get out at He 
finds everything else there but the name board he 
wants Tram cars, 'buses, stalls, waggons, wheel- 
barrows, even matchboKcs, are clothed with flashy 
advertisements Nay, tlicsc are as a rule smuggled 
into the package you bring home from the market — 
fruit, biscuit, fish eggs pastry — all reeking as it were, 
with the smell of specious advertisements 

Look at this placard, representing .a bull — a splendid 
animal — about to be, or m the act of being, killed, 
— with the large words explaining — ’ Over 60,000 
slaughtered annually for Bouillon Fleet a stuff to 
moke soup with Whether it makes anything like 
Soup, it IS for the purchaser to find out What I am 
baffled to understand is that men and women should 
stand admiring the scene 

You may see scores of men sometimes hundreds of 
boys in a procession, tricked out in all colours and 
costumes parading the streets every day, with adver 
tisements stuck on to their hats the front and back of 
their coats and so on How piteous is the sight of 
these peripatetic human advertisements 1 What is it 
but shame for a man to expose himself thus ’ But the 
men seem to me to be less to blame than their 
employers and the public generally Is it not cruel 
find cowardly to put the im^e of Sod to such uses ^ 
No sight repels me so much as this and that of the 
black minstrels, English lads dressed like negroes, their 
faces covered with soot and grease, all but the lips — 
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which make*? them look like lepers It sickens me to 
see one of the latter danang and jabbering before a 
crowd Whj, the Collier js a pnnee and a hero by the 
side of this ragamuffin of a kna\ e. To tiunk that his 
antics sliould pass for fun * 

Anotlier kind of adverti»einent may be seen some 
times in the figures of women posted here, there, and 
everjmhere The prints represent the women, stand- 
ing or Sitting m \-ariQus postures, all but naked Indeed, 
the X ery slight covenng used m order to elude a stupid 
law makes the figure more hideous in its suggestiveness 
than if It were quite nude. All this is done in broad 
^^ajlight, not onlj to invite the lewd to the dancing or 
swimming bout, but also the umvarj to a purchase of 
worthless articles Oh, London, London, uhat is to he 
the end of thy ethics of business * 

Here is a lady’s advertisement " A beautiful silver* 
set, bought for /■30 only a fortnight ago Owner going 
away Anxious to give it to a iadj for eight guineas ’ 
Women rush after the offer Can’t they see that the 
original seller himself would be glad to have it back for 

£20 ^ 

There goes a draper’s orcular, offering to send y ou a 
parcel of ‘‘beautifully assorted dresses for mother and 
baby Could not have »t under ;£'5 , vve will send it to 
J ou for one guinea cash, prepaid This is oar clearance 
sale” 

Perhaps the most tempting areolar I liave seen is 
this, received in July, 1S91, m tiptop business form, 
duly dated and signed — 

"Sir, — Having a very large capital at my disposal, I 
am prepared fo make tmmeiAati'msA advances io any 
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amount on note of hand simply. All communications 
treated in the very strictest confidence.” 

.What a windfall! Why, I could marry off all my 
widows in India with the “large capital ” for "imme- 
diate cash ” on “ a note of hand simply.” I would not 
insist upon "the very strictest ” or any other kind of 

" confidence.” I consultDr.B about it, and find the 

bait is no better than it should be. These philanthropic 
financiers may never advance you anything in cash or 
kind. But they may make some friendly advances to 
you after you have been entrapped by their overtures. 
They may ask for consultation, stamp registration, and 
other fees, putting off the real "advance” day after 
day. They may make you 'pay for the la^vyer's draft, 
and may then wriggle out at the last moment Give 
"on note of hand!” If ever tlicy do give, they give 
'on nothing short of»security in .gold, silver, house, or 
furniture, at exorbitant rates, and Tilth a tendency to 
foreclose. Many a widow and boarding-house keeper 
has been thus driven upon the streets, after the harrow- 
ing experience referred to No, no, give me my much^ 
abused Manvari money-lender, though he and I have 
never yet shaken hands. 

I am told, however, of a good deal of bofld Jtdf busi- 
ness done in London tins way, which circulars and 
advertisements as a rule only caricature. 

It is not a little humiliating to me to reflect that the 
newspaper press should allow itself, though indirectly, 
to aid and abet this spread of falsehood and indecency 
through .advertisements. I can say so consistently, 

• having refused to admit Into my little paper trade 
not'ccs and advertisements about patent medicines. 
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pitent only m their glitter of shame But, on the 
''hole. It IS creditable to the press that the more 
respectable portion thereof do not admit notices that 
are fl vgrantly misleading , and that, as a nile, they do 
not honour them with editorial attention 

a power the Newspaper Press of England is! 
Perhaps the greatest power of our times — greater than 
church greater than state, if it wnll only know how to 
use Itself As It IS the Press declares wars, and con 
eludes peace It makes and mars ministries It ever 
ciscs an almost super regal power o\cr rojalty But it 
powerful for cmI as much as for good For good or 
for evil, honever, it isa power to be reckoned mth I do 
not sec why they still call it the Fourth Estate Let 
us hope, at least, it will deserve in time a higher title 
God guide the counsels of the Bntisli Press > I one so 
much to it, that it is eas> to forget an> shortcomings if 
tna> have. Its instincts arc generally sound, though 
swaj ed by pohc) I think the British Press helps more 
in stimulating tlian in educating public opinion And 
some of its \ cry faults m politics and religion seem to 
add to its power of stimulating the opinion of the 
countrj Long lit c the Prcs> of England I 

The same <ha!I I say of the Vresstn India, Anglo 
Indian and Jiatne Long ma> it hi’c* — fighting and 
blundcnng and sometimes plundering , but often 'how 
Ing Its teeth to t>T3nn> With all its short-eomings, 
what a stnde the vernacular press has taken during m> 
bncf cspcncncc of tMclvcjcars’ WTut ideas of public 
journalism we used to have tn the earlj eighties ' I 
remember having read an announcement in all the 
honours of cdiional tvpe somewhat to this effect — - 
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‘ Our this (ttif) having taken ill, our daughter Javer 
had to bring us a can of hot avater Unfortunately, she 
upset the can and scorched herself badly We had to 
attend to this and other troubles , and could not come 
out m time last a\eek " The reader will please, excuse 
Who could think of publishing such an apology m the 
year of grace 1891 Notthe smallest print donem the 
obscurest corner of tiie mofussil 

The Press in India is getting on very well on the 
whole, and the cry to gag it seems to me to be 
amazingly idiotic I say this honestly, though few 
have smarted, as I have, under the stings of the mos 
quitos of the Native Press Of course, there are bad 
papers in India, as there are m England bad ed by 
wolse men from behind tlie scenes If the public have 
a quaiVel with these they will know how to settle it 
tiovernment or their officials have really little to fear 
from them But if they violate the cahons of public 
criticism too much, or otherwise abuse their liberty, it is 
open to Government to withdraw their subscription to 
strike out their names from their annual report, and to 
stop the supply of official information to them Be> ond 
this I do not see what the State can do wth advantage 
The aggneved official may prosecute a libeller, as any 
private individual can The revival of a pagging Act 
IS out of the question Lord Ripon wrote it off as a 
bad legacy, never again to be bequeathed to his sue 
cessors , 

Among other things. Lord Duffenn once complained 
to me at Simla of the attitude of a section of the 
Native Press towards his Government He spoke as 
an aggneved parent would speak of spoilt children I 
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<=^pla.ned that, commg alter an 

ViLoy, he must expect to ' t.d 

amount of m.sgtvmg . that the 

not aluays represent pubhc opn.on 

friendly chat with P™P"^;f ttmg them m 

journals, whenever ^ and objects 

possession, as far as might j. 

"of Government There ,vas ^= 

I I°felt this ought prove to be a 
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to this effect I base p ^ sense of the 

bringing home to the ^ cmnble 
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thcir countr> It is as 
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The ordinary neu-spapcr m London seems to be run 
much more, upon business principles than I e\pccted 
True to its name, it goes in greedily for news — tele- 
grams special reports, and things — employing a large 
staff for the purpose, and Lsuing several editions daily, 
uith one sensation or otlier for each edition If the 
poor hacks cannot find ncus, why, I suppose they must 
make it In short, the clieap newspaper seems to go in 
iox pnbhctty nin mad Whatever the advantages of this 
plan, its drawbacks are certainly more serious What 
is the good of reports of divorce suits, w ith their un 
savoury details, of other scandals and crimes, of suicides 
and murders, every circumstance of which is clothed in 
ghastly realism and appears under bold black headings > 
Whatever good there may be in the thing is more than 
neutralized by the widespread mischief it causes amongst 
yie people It must lead inevitably to depraved public 
taste and imitation in evil doing Howoften do we see 
servant girls and shop boys poring over Police Court 
reports ^ This is the dark side of popular journalism 
in London Respectable journals do not encourage the 
system of newsmongenng, and their leaders arc master- 
pieces in their way, though often disfigured by party 
spirit. For vitality and resourcefulness the J^ative 
Indian Press cannot be mentioned in the same breath 
with the Press in England 

As in making, so also m selling the newspaper, the 
English have an immense advantage over us in India 
They sell by tens and hundreds of thousands to our 
paltry hundreds Thousands of men and women and 
children are engaged daily, not only for distribution 
from door to door but in sdhng the copies at railwaj 
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stalls, m the ’bus. the tram-cars, etc. ^ 

boj-s and girls of hardly Sli^ rushing " 

ediuons, and spreading their p aca s m o 

the thoroughfares, shout the contents and drive a roann 

f^dertL hour Tho f-P-P *= *’“! ^“1 : ‘ 

speed, and after hanking the paper for a 

jLp dona, in order to catch another bus Each h^ o 

seuLme h.t> -Pies befoje he can -ke four^^^^^^^^^ 

“2,'’Tcirote“of’::r™n^f^^^^ 

'Ts for despatl I “uTn” andT""" 

up to my carriage at ^7 “' long before 
inth the famiUa^ciy o ■ forelock 

It 13 morning This u cikiu* Tr-oland and her 

cr?animttn'"Sie;Ufth"r^^^^^^ 

“d°b;pSl?=SenTardVa«^ aubsid.red by 

the State Exhibition, opened b> the 

Beginning tilth the Great ^ 

Prince Consort ^ ,1., Londoners count 

memento m the Crys -i-on-s of which thej are 

about a dozen of Aese nabo lovontions, and 

jusllj proud Jjljhihiuons, one much of their 

the Colonial and Ind FoUoiiing m the steps 

success to the Prince best' remembered, 

of his renowned fat . b^ .oimenselj popular 

perhaps, as A^P Uie committees harder 

movements, H lb ^3 ^ ^„it, these Exhibi 

than many otlier “ ^ the Danish, the 

lt™fa:."eTreVch, the Insh ExhibiUons. meebng iiaUi 
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more or less success , followed by the Mditary, the 
Naval and the German Exhibitions Most of these 
latter groups seem to have been managed by private 
companies, uith an eye to business Thej could hardly 
prove such an unqualified success as the former. But, 
still, they have been witnessed by millions, with no less 
profit to the promoters than instruction and amusement 
to the public. 

I am myself a poor sight seer, \ery shy of crowds, and 
with but little leisure on hand For j ears I have given 
up sight seeing on purpose, as also study and culture 
Human progress is my only study now , human nature 
my only interest Besides, I have weakened my eye 
sight, not so much by consuming the midnight oil as by 
sttaimng the eyes m search of beauty m nature and art 
'How long have I watched the moon courting the sea , 
‘tlie staas frisking and gambolling in the silver sky , the 
w md playing, with pity or passion, to the hill the river, 
the streamlet, abashed by his boisterous wooing To 
climb mountain sides in order to catch the sun peeping 
out of his cerulean chamber, or to witness his unwilling 
entry into it, to the music of birds and the dancing of 
beasts around — to lose myself in solitary rambles, 
keeping the eje on the rack for hours — this was the 
delight of my earlier days But I overdid it, and have 
had to bear the consequences My eyesight was given 
to me not merely for my own selfish enjoyment What 
is ones knowledge of art, sci"nce, literature if acquired 
for himself at the expense of the mo|t precious gift of 
life ? I see my mistake perhaps too late for myself 
but not for others 

Don’t I use glasses? Of course I do as a necessary 
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evil The wearing of them is no pleasure, nor do I use 
them in pursuit of pleasure: “My glasses are reserved 
for business I can't bear to use them when looking at 
a pretty face or picture they show blemishes in beauty 
I t\ant my ideals to bcperfect , I prefer to believe them 
so WTiat has one left to admire if even his ideals begin 
toshowflaws > Besides, the evtrivngance and venalityof 
art dnve one more and more to puritanism as he grons 
Thus it IS, that I am seldom drawn to art galleries 
and shows. But I make a point of visiting the Naval 
and the German Exhibitions The latter intesests me 


roore though in saying so I run the risk of displeasing 
some of my readers It has more vanety, more general 
interest. The German band is a novelty to me, so are 
the German faces, and lastly, the German exhibits T^ie 
Naval appears to be on a smaller scale The Panorama 
of the Battle of Trafalgar disappoints me But that* 
apart, it is a thoroughly representative show, of which 
the English may well be proud And they are, you 
may be sure Don't they go to it in crowds ^ — meA 
and women and children, from prince to peasant, from 
Dowager Duchess to dmemg girl, grandma with 
H’anna’s >oungest baby m her arms grandpa wntlr his 
httle ducky in tlie perambulator, old and young, rich 
and poor, healthy and invalid , all garing chattering, 
laughing, drinking, munching cake or fruit before your 
eyes! Yes, sir, making love to each other, and looking 
saucily at you if > ou happen to be a marjoy ' Come 
in, ladies and gentlemen there is ample accommodation 
for jou all, more than enough attraction What with 
the exhibits, parades drills, music, and working of 
machines, what with the food and dnnk avadaWe, not 


N 
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one of you need remain uninterested nor go away dis 
appointed There is life tor you all, lively enough to 
prove the death of your distracted critic And above 
all there are the inevitable advertisements telling all 
the lies that liar ever told without coming into the 
clutches of a he encouraging law 

Among the sights that interest me most in London 
-are Westminster Abbey the Houses of Parliament, 
St Pauls Cathedral the Crystal Palace Hampton 
Court, the South Kensington Museum of Natural 
History the Art Gallery the British Jfuseum Madame 
Tussauds Exhibition and the Zoological Gardens 
The Abbey as well as the Cathedral rather fall short 
of my expectation But they are striking enough and 
their associations invest them with a grandeur of their 
own The interior js adorned with fine statues worth 
•study and w orthy of a pilgrimage from the East As 
works of art however they hardly come up to similar 
collections on the Continent The absence of the 
painters skill again is keenly felt here as one is re 
minded of the conspicuous part that branch of art plays 
in the decoration of places of worship elsewhere Nor 
IS it cheering to see the feir sex jealously shut out of 
these sacred national wAlhallas There is not a single 
bust in the Abbey or the Cathedral that I could see 
devoted to the memory of a woman This omission 
cannot be accidental If it is designed it may be taken 
as another instance of the disfavour with which Mother 
Church has viewed the liberation of her daughters from 
religious thraldom Is it not too late now to deny that 
there have been w omen in England worthy of a place 
side by side with some of their illustrious countrymen 
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good to the Oppositjon The Dul^c spciks with his 
wonted fire His is the speech of the evening, so fvr as 
it impresses my Lords though I feel it is the speaker’s 
personality more than the pertinence of his remarks 
that so impresses the audience Lord Nortlibrook 
follows the Duke with equal warmth Here my fnend 
comes up from one of the Opposition benches, and we 
walk out after a few minutes’ whispered conversation 
How like our Diwan i-Khas and Diwan-i-Am of 
old arc these Houses of Parliament ! And jet how 
much more unlike, both m themselves as national in- 
stitutions, and in their modes of transacting business 
After seeing what little I have seen of British par- 
Jiamentaiy life I have noxeason to be ashamed of the 
manner or the spirit of similar work done in India— 
for instance, in the dajs of Akbar No less real than 
^mposl^g were those Darbars, presided over by the 
Grand Moghul, and attended bj Hindu as well as 
Mohammedan counsellors, representing •different in- 
terests and opinions Akbar welcomed even Zoroas 
tnans and Christians to help to build up the unity of his 
Empire and add to the happiness of his subjects \Vhen 
will enlightened Christian England admitus Indians to the 
Councils of the Empire or to the Command of the Army ^ 
The Crystal Palace is my special favourite. It is 

near enough to Dr B ’s , and as I do not care for 

theatres, music halls, the Aquanum and so on, I make 
the most of this palace of crjstal and endless curiosities 
The Natural History Museum interests me much 
more than the British Museum of Antiquities The 
plants flowers, birds, beasts, and other trophies pro 
ducts of flora and fauna that I see in the former, are so 
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Itfe like They arc wonderfully ivell stuffed, and sur- 
rounded by their natural accompaniments This, to me, 
Js the perfection of art It is only from very near that 
you find life uanting m these latctcstWQ objects — and 
then enfy that wanting to mark it off from Divine work 
manship 

I am not sufficiently learned to fill in love with the 
Museum of Antiquities The broken pieces of stone, 
iron and brass , the pots and pans, belts and buttons 
and other dead bones of history, pointed out to me, 
throw their charms away on a liopeless ignoramus. 

B-— expatiates eloquently on their genuineness 
and their vnJue as connecting links between past and 
present I can only shake my head moodily If the 
blessed things are real I leave them for real lovers of 
antiquities In another room I try to snatch an in- 
terview with Queen Cleopatra’s Mummy without 
success The sight of her companion m the silence and 
helplessness of death haunts me for days I would 
rather visit a charnel bouse that is real, more recent 
The beads and bone ornaments used by living savages 
come nearer my rude comprehension than all these 
fossils of ancient fashion and relics of royalty 

Far better than these I like some of the inmates of 
Madame Tussaud s Ihihibition What i wonderful show 
It IS I I begin with the Indian Anglo Indian and 
Afghan celebrities on the ground floor Some of them 
are wrongly numbered thus giving rise to ludicrous 
mistakes But they are life like one and all The 
figure that strikes me as most curious among the vast 
variety exhibited on the top floor is the one with its 
head nodding every minute H 1 mistake not, it is old 
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Mr Cobbett with a snuff taking face that winks know- 
ingly at you as soon as you smile recognition The 
Sleeping Beauty is another remarkable piece of art — a 
lady asleep witli the breast gently undulating in imi 
tation of nature We do not care to visit Madame s 
Chamber of Horrors to be introduced to many of the 
criminals and cut throats known to history We have 
just had our throats cut by the waiter at the restaurant, 
who charged us half a crown for two plates of mud 
water which he passed off as mulligatawny soup There 
were horrors enough m that costly repast 

The Zoological Gardens m Regents Park are even 
more interesting to me Here one feels as if moving 
about amongst his kith and km all of them real and 
alive— very much alive indeed judging from theovertures 
pade to me by a greedy old beast of a baboon I have a 
friendly chat with some of these poor relations listen to 
the song of the birds a chorus in a sort of universal bird 
language I admire theJtmVs of the antelopes and the 
giraffes shudder at sight of the pigs and the rhinos and 
humbly salute His Majesty ofthe African desert ashe sits 
like a grand old Nawab wipinghis moustache after dinner 
It IS a sight more striking than pleasant to see tlie lions 
tigers leopards wolves foxes seals &c tearing away at 
junks of beef or gobbling down fish mice and other 
live food throw n to them by the keepers What is even 
less pleasant to me is the applause of a crowd of men 
and women as thej witness Uiesc proceedings 

The parks of London arc my favourite resorts of an 
afternoon later they become crosstled and undesirable 
after eventide. What an aid they are to health ! Wiat 
a relief to mind and body* Wliat a delight to the cycl 
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H>d= PaA, St Jame*. 

and many another paradise p t 

of them forms an oasis in this drea^ at times 

brightening the landscape an pun y people, 

ridding ,t of the germs of epidemic „f 

rich and poor, seem to know «uts every after 

health, judging from the shows, 

noon, by river and rad B „f the Parks, 

games, picnics, add to tne family from the 

■fthich, in this way, keep many a fine 

grog shop, especially if the i^ca search of 

There go a knot of and Joa. 

quiet corners Here you leaning against each 

couple, spread out on tlw ^j]j53 by the hSur 

other, and drinking m t ^ children, frisking and 

Yonder you see a group of ragged 

jumping, ""‘"e,,''”'' tm to iou before foe, the leader 
grounds, who will / ,\cll roc the toimc ! If 
asking "Please, sir, ^-«Cosci\e ire gom’ ome 
jou ask why, he uiH ch.ldren l 

They must be home ' 4 t here, if it rested with 

they would rather spend ^ g life than of 

them We in India know our with ua 

the club life whicli is J“' ^ London , wc also 

Lot onlj do we „,o„ of them 

lack the Londoners app ^o„s London seems to 

Though ncli in parks ^ „ot one 

bcmiserabl} poor m t match our Crawford 

worth mentioning. " bmlt and worse kept, 

market. Cosent (bird ,e„di of fruit 

I hascsisltcd It'’’’' ,, Ililhngsgate IS about 

and scgetables, with Dr 
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the same The only time I called there I found it 
deserted by the fish wives Some of the markets on 
the Continent compare very favourably with those m 
London, but even the former liardly seem to nval our 
little gem 

Both at Covent Garden and at the shops I have seen 
fruit and \egetables rotting for want of timely disposal 
Beautiful pme apples, peaches, apples pears , fine man- 
goes, pomegranates, water melons, figs, sugar melons, 
coming over from the Continent or the West Indies, may 
be seen at the same stalls for ueeks , yet the seller won't 
sell them under his pnee I have paid as much as a 
shilling for one peacli , at other times buying a basket- 
ful for cightecnpence You could hardly expect to buy 
a Accent pmc apple under six shillings till the canker 
has eaten well into its core. And then the man will 
rather cut it up into sheet than sell it as it is Ftw 
shopkeepers 1 now bnnjals and other vegetables coming 
over from France. Thc> ask the customers * whatthem 
fumn things arc, ’ and how they arc to be cooked ? In 
short, the belter sorts of icgctablcs and fruit arc just 
sli^gShng into favour witli Lnglishmcn If n company 
of foreigners, including Indians, were to nunc the 
business, tlicj might make handsome profits, besides 
educating the dull and conscrvat»\ e British appetite 

One of the saddest sights I have seen in London is 
that of the organ grinder It maj be a mm or a woman 
Tilts httcr IS generally a /oreigncr, looking like an 
Ililnn, with a couple of birds m a-cage deposited on the. 
top of her instrument (of torture) There she stands, 
one arm al imlio, with the other pl>lng the liatuUe, 
jalu«i,wp,'*AHr .Miwr.wsw am? .Cn' j'.r.l'annr' 
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comes m her way She seldom asks, seldom grum- 

'’'?here m another class “f “"P” Enn^ers, probably 
English, who do the streets, so many e V ^ 

use laiger instruments, and seem og^^^ the street by 
and on you are treated to^ oca They parade the 

men who have nothing else o ^ pf ^yoe 

street, hand in hand singing or » ^hweet 'Ome, 
Once I heard an elderly tramp smg ^h^ 

m tones so su-cet as to dn.e one ^om 

These Itinerant music mahers av 

alert They dread P"'l sup;. the Pohee 
fast as they can at sight of him vt' 

Code cites them as a public Engl-fiid 

Perhaps the su eetest stree ^^oman, 

was at Brighton, one *'[®*'* -r ^ large crow d 

apparently Irish, stood m « delicate outlines. 

She had a very comely face with Her 

the loss of eyesight tremulous mth 

voice was soft and musi exquisite 

emotion. She sang Tie ^y^^ds— “Is it there 

feeling, and as sht she seemed to move 

sweet Mother, that radian anticipation The 

forward in an ecstas} o » matched b> the 

acting of this question was ' there not 

action There was moisture in mans anese. 

there, ms child’ There w« 

besides the singer’s, that » j,. h„e of another 

. A passing mention ^ ^s a icnerable 

kind of street music-t'^ „ 

looking tramp, on » htUe water in them, 

tumblcts,areeropt5 , 
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perhaps in order to adjust tfie tones or to make them 
uniform Here stands our aged musician in a corner, 
passing his fingers airily over the edge of the glasses, 
and eliciting some of the sweetest strains I have heard 
in undertone This time he is playing a hymn, tlie 
words of which I cannot catch His best hit is said 
to be “ Home, Sweet Home ' He reminds me very 
much of Maula Bux with his Jaltaraug on cups and 
saucers 

Another sad but unattractive sight one encounters in 
the streets is that of the knight vagrant of paint and 
brush He is a sort of amateur painter m colours who 
draws capital figures on the pavement and then stands 
near his handiwork, hat m hand mutely inviting the 
passer by to patronise his evanescent art He seems to 
be a pessimist, evcty inch of him, enamoured of his 
dull aimless existence 

More interesting than this is the sight of blind 
people sitting at corners, neatly dressed- singingquietly, 
as if to themselves, or reading aloud from the Bible by 
the feel 

One of the queerest sights is presented by ladies 
parading the streets with pet dogs held by chains on 
whom they seem to lavish all their affection Here 
goes one of these dressed up dolls carrying a pet in 
arms more fondly than she is e\er likely to carry her 
own offspring The sight is rendered more incongruous 
by her husband or brother walking listlessly beside her, 
w ithout offenng to relieve or even to escort her through, 
a crowd I am inclined to sympathize nth the husband 
or brother 

Q-ift. 'sW/i wl tlwt Ocvstal I anx 
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cashing and wringing Ins frame He turns awaj iti 
disgust, and I cannot help joining the laugh against 
him, little knowing how very near is my own turn 
Next morning I go out to the Bank mth my land- 
lady’s daughter as a guide. Poor Annie pilots me 
through the rocks and shoals of street arabism I am 
dressed m a loose flannel suit, such as we often use in 
India on a rainy day They do not seem to use flannel 
here, save for cricket or lawn tennis So, near Padding- 
ton Station, I am assailed with the sneering question — 
“Yaw, gov’nor, foine day for crceckit^” (It was 
drizzling) I turn to Annie for explanation, as 
“Crocodile” turned to me yesterday I make up my 
mind to discard flannel But that is not enough for 
tormentor After disappearing for a minute he 
returns to the scene with two or three other imps of 
inischief, and cries out— Jim, look at ’is 'at, look at is 
'at, Jim , hoo, look at 'is 'at, Googe Annie apolo- 
gizes and explains that Indian pugarees are new to 
these boys — “though I am sure we like them ’ She is 
right Scarcely have we come to a turning when two 
or three ladies walk up to me, and one of them asks if 
I’ll let them look at my hat These ladies are not 
street arabs Annie suggests they may be photo 
graphers or artists Very likely But I would rathe'r 
not give them a fitting 

Some of the street cries of London are very like the 
cries of our Indian hawkers The words, of course, 
are quite different, but the sound is almost the same in 
both 'The first cr> one hears on getting up is the cry 
of “papeaw’ , that is, paper or newspaper, with a variety 
of- names- rattled- off. hij hrojs. Toivards. the. #u«ninig 
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th,s IS heard at .ts best m the 

Fryfuasdea (rnghtful aceident), N ato f f 

(Mother collao.e of a C.t>- Baak). S-a O th« a e 
hate aot much m Iad.-a. 

aieiT, or aai ho that is mil m, a e _|j„j 

to.ce The sellers from ou^ nalk- 

the toice IS so I eere to hear tlie Lon- 

maids m the mofussil. that 
don "Mdia" m India. I could ^ 

distance from the lactic • di^J. 

similant) /T?!’ part of nature’ Or, has 

different, an accident or P , 

England borrotted the Man s ro ^ 

There are costermongers hanl+iR 

listened “ " ‘ Here is the doit er n ench 

t CECtables. fruit, flon ers^ ^ bunch-them beautiful 

at the station, nith her r . pennj, please 

fiotters— all for a penn>, bo\crt prettj but for 
Hotter girls m London X'Lme of Vem hate .he 
underfeeding and cNposu , , ^ thinl. thc> 

prettiest noses I ^^'^T^encr.) of SuraE 

come up to out botrtnth his ' tpunsa 

Then there is the stmit ^ qj. tbe fish bo>, 

pun s-ro btee '“'Xmp-oh Ihrupans a pmtho 

sith his cr> of Ell j fresh iaj 

(Ahtc .hnmps, 

mackrdsho, sis for n *’'‘‘"=Xncil mc-a ftHo" 

There IS one street crj tluiX^^. ^ (rcr, 

a sort of Sindlii hat, ” ^r r^ fr^h cretm) I 
much like our s'rce cr>^ .P^ioas to knott ttliat iTondcr 
folloit the haitkct aoo . fj„sb e lo 

i» t3 whose \irlucs *• 
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rmke head or tail of it, I appeal to Dr , who 

unravels the mystic triplet — “Cachimalai, nasty fly, 
make baby cry " The man xs selling fly paper to catch 
flies on His cac/uma/ai, translated into Queen’s 
English, IS cafe/t them alive 

Perhaps the queerest street cnes I have heard arc 
those set up by an old clothes gatherer, and a man 
hawking “fresh oysters,” but many days old "Oin 
bom ould cilose,” (I buy old clothes) , “ Me bom»boin- 
me boi ould lumber * And “freshoishter, shweetoish- 
ters, fomoishters ' (fresh, sweet, fine, oysters) Poor old 
Insher ’ He fs dead, and no one has >et risen at Nun 
head to treat us to “ freshoisters,’ at sight of which the 
stomach is apt to revolt 

€ne more street cry— or ‘the bustling little shoe 
black — “Shoe-blake, bir, shoine, sir, shome 
* Looking at a crowd of London roughs, one feels that 
the brute instinct of the Bnton has not left him quite. 
The love of fight for the sake of blood still chijgs to 
the people You will often sec a big boy thrashing a 
small one , and a crowd looking on and cheering the 
small one, till he is "smashed up” Then the crowd 
remonstrates with the bully Perhaps the small one 
likes his baptism of blood Perhaps his father or friends 
wish him to rough it out for himself • 

In out of the way places yt>u may witness cock fights 
and dog fights at certain hours Look at the faces of 
the dog and its owner carefully You may be excused 
for imagining traces of a common parentage between 
them One knows not which is the more repulsive of 
the two From a moral point, of course, that of the 
owner of the dog What a specimen of humanity ! I 
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doubt If the world holds onolher such 'angu^g 

is about as human as are hK loofe wornen 

belonging to this class are not positively “£>> > 
they make themselves so with dnilk u ^ ^ 

faces amongst them such as could hardly be matched 

outsjde the Zoo j -.c Tip feels 

..Bloody cheek- that.- E™f_^“tTerson’s homes 
scratched in the arm by two o . »osses ” he re 
on a spree ."Bloody cheek, losing “f 

peats, as he sees the driver is I 

The driver ',„als Cadger and dnver 

to do with them ““^ay hanimah^^ 

hrrdrv‘'e\Trr:he%’’uL;erre.nark.^^^^^^^^ 

S:ty from the horses, and 

that he did not care now London streets 

or all the \t''^,“„„’st-hloodycheek. 

this-bloody-seemstobeth^^ 

bloody hard, bloody Non I may explain 

(blood and flower in one breast , _ 

to my Indian reader that > It has 

more dreadful than „ ^ or c/,„I as explained in 
nothing to do -‘her wiA paasibly make out 

learned lexicons B British rough get this 

for myself ‘S— "h“ ,„d why does he use it so often > 

hideous expletive fr yij, whose business is iiitli 

Has he got It from ^ does 

blood ? or, has n t ^ terms of abuse or 

he own It to his many of them being 

'aSt'"he”tma.e relatne. of the party abused or 
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reproached That shows the Oriental’s respect for the 
SC'S. Here, m England, the aggnev ed seems to thirst for 
blood You smell blood itt his protest, In his familiar 
conversation , tliere is blood even m his jokes when 
John Bull IS in a jocular mood Who can say how much 
of the blood thirstiness and blood-guiltiness of the peo- 
ple IS due to this love of blood, or how much of the 
latter is due to his innate supply of bad blood ^ 

* » 

* 

And now farewell to London 1 Dirty little pool of 
life, that has grown and expanded into an ocean — the 
biggest, the muddiest, and yet the healthiest of this iron 
age 

Great in varieties, great in contrarieties , unequalled 
m the power of contrasts and m the wealth of extremes , 
I sit entranced, watching the divergent forces The 
fioise and bustle — the everlasting clang of feet, the 
whistling of engines and smoking of chimneys— are 
music to my ear But it is music wluch, like my native 
tom tom, I should prefer heanng at a safe distance 



CHAPTER VI 

THE CONTINENT RECOVNOIT^IED 

fans — Cologne — Muni<i — Ober Ammergau — Florence— Rome — 
St- Pctei^s — The Vatican— Naples— Venice — ^The Passion 
Play at OberAmmerjau — T/iesie, Tno Dajsof Suspense— 
Tneste to Botaba) — A Channel Crossing — Some other Con 
tinental Cities 

This mormng, the tjth of September, iSpo, I Ieft\e 
London for Pans mth Dr B—, who kindly undertakes 
to see me off at Trieste after a run across those parts of 
^e Continent v.hich we missed on our w“ty up Dr 

knows London as probably few bom Londoners 

do He can name all the streets, lanes and b>eJanes, 
can ferret out the darkest hole tliercm, running into 
comers like a rat, to save time He carries a map of aU 
the rulway, tram and bus stabons, of all the steamer 
lines, on the pilm of his hand. It is seldom that he needs 
to look at the map or question a constable. And then 
offener than not, he has to correct his mformmt He is 
familiar with almost tlic whole of England, Scotland 
and Ireland, and knows a good deal of the Continent 
too, Iming Ii%cd in some parts for study and \isitcd 
otlicrs in search of liealtlt He has also been to 
Australia and the United btates. His company is m- 
■’ -pcnsablc to me It costs but little Rcallj we two 

o 
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togcUicr spend less thin when I am travcllipg by 
myself 

I say goodbye to all the stations from Nunhead 
■to Dover, nc\cr again being liKcIy to return that 
way 

The Channel is rather boisterous, but uc keep walk- 
ing the deck all the while, after a simple fare Going 
into French tcrntory.wc find it looks somewhat like my 
own Gujarat The soil is \crj' rich — a contrast to some 
parts of England For the first time I see bullocks m 
the fields at St Just We reach Pans in the evening 
Lcaaing our things at the H6tel Alodcrne we go off for 
a walk and a look at the streets Rows of people are 
sitting at their meals outside the restaurants and some 
of Ihcm inside Many of them arc sitting m groups 
like so many separate families It is a very fine picture, 
all laughing talking, sipping wine or coffee But the 
picture looks scarcely homelike to me. They are a 
quiet cleanly lot, showing no traces of drunkenness — 
another contrast in favour of France But the people 
in the streets have a look of dependence and discontent, 
and arc by no means so robust and pushing as the 
English Here is a fpathcr an England s cap The 
Parisians seem to work leisurely as m an Indian city 
and are equally languid in the street You mis? in 
them the hurry and bustle of the. London crowd 

As in drink so m dress and fodd the Parisians have 
much finer instincts They seem to prefer bread milk, 
grapes or other fruit or vegetable, to the bacon, ham, 
cheese, and beer which X.ondoners of the same class are 
wont to eat 

We have no time, for sight seeing and no inclination 
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Of th. few s.ghts we epon by accident I can 

recalf Snly tie Gallenea and the tomb of Napdeon 
This latter ,s a splendid work of art. "f “= 

emperor rn his full glory-rwth so many of the b av t 
of die time at his feet But nhere rs he ^ 

of Napoleon reads like a Persian stooi out of to Sha 
nameh! with to -“ple wdl woni niora -pr.de go^^^^ 
before destruction Poor old Nap 'I had assort 
miration for hurt even when > career I He 

^^ater bound prison What c stag- 

was badb needed to quicken to blood n^Einope.^^^s^ 

natmg in \ enal and lauy activitv He 

complete rousing, shook her ® .(■ the ashes 

gave her a new life, but buried “"^^'Vapokicn 

Jtheold ^nspiteo^^^ 

Bonaparte was a far greater ^ 

tMll ever acknowledge . which e%en 

But there are phases o ‘ w'„o “oar-the.r 

souls of Napoleon and ^ s,ght And 

genius seems to har e ?erch_re 

jet toy are more or le h 

fecund , /e <* ^t'od inc ' ^ from above 

though least ° largely dependent upon tlic 

and Mithout The coronets to man. king- 

former What arc „„parcd with the power of 

doms and principalities. i ambition north 

being good, of doing fi 

lumgfor ja .n Pans as the season has just 

We CNpcct no j ^,5^^ one dear as a broUicr 

ended Onl} seeing wi: have caught La 

But that cannot bc nc ^ ^ Sojnc 

BclL Pitrts asleep 0 2 
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day we must see her aglow with life, in the drawing- 
room or on the promenade 

After a day and a half m Pans we push fonvard to 
Cologne. Great are the straits to which John Bull is re- 
duced while travelling, not knowing how to talk with 
the “ furriner' who asks for an exammatioK of his lug- 
gage in a crowded tram at i AM It is very vexatious 
All of us have to take our things out John is sulkily 
polite to “Monsoor," but swears viciously behind his 
back . The inspector is over strict with him, peeping 
into his letters and papers, emptying his hat box, &c 
He lets us off easily seeing we are strangers "Hang 
itl how lucky some people are’ growls John This 
frontier inspection is really a nuisance Why perpetuate 
a ralic of barbarism > The inspector pops m at unholy 
hours, takes you and your lugga^ out, and coops up 
both for a time in a bleak cold room Italy and Ger- 
many seem to delight in thus persecuting passengers 
John Bull assures me it is mainly to extort blackmail 
On the other hand, I sec that Mrs J B has something 
like a mania for smuggling She will do it,* if only to 
overreach that heathen But^ apart from this Christian 
consideration, I think she the thing often for the 
love of it It IS a weakness with the sex Shelias an 
eye for curios and souvenirs wlucli she will convey into 
the corners of her multifold drapery Wliat is tra\elling 
worth, without the privilege of these petty little 
larcenies ’ 

As we proceed, wc find a simpler life cvcrj’rvherc, 
drawing nearer to India Tlic people arc simple — men 
and w omen carrying loads, barefooted At Cologne w e 
have the hottest and the noisiest tram ride I doubt if 
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Bombay could te hotter, and 

nork more hearhly than mBombay On *= Baranan 

t,d= ne pass through a fine country lookmg rema ^ 

hke India in the habits of the people and tlieir y 

’’'N^rLyne leave for Munich, and glad tie are to 
get there It is a very interesting old ''f ' 

load streets, clean and ^eeh ^^^--t’lrrgely 
sideiialksasmdeas ourroad T1 ^ 

to Its industrial actiinty ourselves for a 

decidedly prosperous look We enj y^ 

day at the picture very fertile, 

traditions The Anstnan tmck looU 
studded tilth lall^s and lak» 1 
thefirsttiuic T‘;=/^°“7„,^rn.„ldofthe Ghauts, 
much Going on to Ala. 1 ,uagnilicence. 

The scene strikes me by ® ?? „,,r^uu by a brancli 

This noon vie leave for Ober Ammei^a ^ 
railway The country strctc 1 » ^ rivers, 

spreads itself ou^ Ul^c very enchanting 

hilK dales, a picture of .jryu^o g,:t in.o a 

indld After Avo lie> are very 

horse ca-nage with two • India 

kind to Uic pilgnms „valcadc or caravan. 

V. e proceed slo^vl) ar. 'm ruanageuient of it mej 

.reTovlthld,hu,s«m.o^^n.ua.to.h.^ 
runu^ Wcareputupn j 

carter, and l^’ ’^'^rJur innocent Ihs "ifc attends 
if -» Jew he be, an . \\here would the poor 

to business for him v.ithout that masterful wife ? 

man and lus large fam.l> be w« 
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Her diughtcrs arc equally business-like ; tlie sons seem 
to be loafers. Lena is told off to look after our room. 
She i4 apparentlya bright hearty worker, but L so tired 
just now thatuc catch her cr>'ing. We spare her all 
needless trouble. That puts her on her mettle, and a 
few purchases of the local art-work through her give the 
girl a new interest in the signors. Lena speaks decent 
English, and can run up her account quicker than she 
can return you the balance of your sovereign She 
pouti very prettily when chaffed for her sharp practice 
She is as arch as she is pretty ; but* from the way m 
which she thrusts a certain edb-driver upon us whenever 
we want a drive, we sec that a certain rivulet of human 
affection has drifted towards a big ipeberg. 

1-ena has a younger sister, looking older and stouter. 
She is positive in manner, and very tooth-achy. But 
she gives us eNCclIcnt fare. Her bill is very stiff, but 
'we dp^ not grudge it at all She takes the gold from 
the table, and quickly puts down the balance in siher 
^nd copper. I push back the balance towards her with 
a smile She takes it up demurely, w ith a slow, de- 
liberate, well masticated, ‘Vl^ak you, sir.” She offers 
me a nice, warm, sisterly hand to shake ; Lena offers 
her cheek. 

The Germans are hard smokers and hcav>' eaters, 
and drinkers of beer ; but they are not drunkards, so far 
as we can see. We do not meet with a single instance 
of wrangling m the streets of Ober Ammergau, with all 
the crowds sw'arming over the vills^e. The streets are 
all clean, the crowds peaceful — people walking leisurely 
in small knots, each their own way. The villagers look 
hrappy. '^iitrvronieu'seeni^toSjc'veiyhrosjrttAiiie. 
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doors rn the cvenmg on cliur^ stools etc. , men and 
%\omcn ipnrt, In i proup possipinp sinpinp catinjr* 
just like our Inifiin xillagcrs. Inside the villagers 
house uc see *i bcdsleid ttilli one or two old chairs 
sometimes i table for furniture Tlic house is often 
mndt up of a shop in front and i back room for the 
famil> 

The Picture Gallery at I lorcncc seems to me to be, 
perhaps the best I have seen Pans and Munich make 
a good shou in statuniy but not so good as 1 lorcncc, 
whilst for paintings I lorcncc surpasses both of them in 
quality and quantit> TIic stud) of heads alone is a 
splendid treat besides the designs skctclics coins and 
so on But as I return home to the liotcl I muse— -W hat 
IS aW this to the people the hewers of wood and drawers 
of water > And what is it now to the founders^ Oh 
vrnity of vanities I 

Prom Florence we Iiurry off to Rome This hurried 
travelling mars a good deal of its interest. Rapid 
change of air, water food suspended functions and 
sundered associations — all tell upon one s health But 
we cannothclp it Lifcistooshortevenforpilgnmagcs 

Rome presents a capital outlook as we enter The 
Grand Hotel stands m a noisy quarter but it is very 
convenient with tram tram bus donkey cart cab — all 
at hand Standing at the window we see happj busy 
crowds below They are very interesting but slow 
Somehow tlie Italians strike jou as a fallen race, 
certainly as fallen behind in the race of life We secure 
an entliusiastic Roman as our gu de a atiien membrer 
of the Muniapality He is an excellent fellow throws 
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the history of his race at heart, which he explains with 

a face all aglow * , ^ m 

The service at SL Peter's is very IiU what we se 
Pars, and Hindu temples The interior we|te 

down with Its gloomy splendour, itself 

thick air of mysteoi We see sinners seeking forgwe 
ness on the knees, sobbing out their eve^ 

of repentance How often do they o 
week And yet they feel the need of doing it 

°^The priests pray for the sinners. f 
• m a high pitch of voice with 
much like our priests The censere, - ^ ^ 

mgs in com, and cloth, all remind - jrS-cr 

East What is Rome but the tast 
traditions but Eastern ^ 

St Peter's is the most I cannot 

yet seen Our Tajmahal is but from what 

attempt a description of ftmrtisp „s 

little I have seen, it is Hevoted to religion 

magnificence of ^ ,^^,ng.wth its columns, 

The interior looks grand ^ These, with their 

domes n"d paintings by oTd m^te^ ^ 

precious ^^0^0.0^ to us, lifting 

them a history. evetement 

us off our legs, as he 1 s,„ck dumb 

We The gardens the hospitals. 

bysomeofitsmaste^ g„„ds, 

the colleges, the Top _ ^ miniature 

all bespeak a little king ^j^jy jt ,s a 

_I dare not ^ sovereignty uielded 

remnant of, perhaps, u»c b 
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by man on Gods earth, greatest, because wielded in 
Gods name 

The Tountainsof Rome arc a feature m themselves — 
charming and significant conceits — here combining all 
the winds, there all the rivers of the world These and 
other works of art we manage to glance at. 

The city of Rome is a world m itself Some of the 
deserted parts show the most notable sights of anti- 
quity, scattered all over their extent In every street, 
almost, there is something curious or interesting to 
show to the student of human progress — trophies of 
victory achieved by a nation now lying at the feet of a 
modern world, with even its modern grandeur gone 
\Ye are shown the new church of St Paul building, 
the old Forum, the Colosseum, houses of famous men, 
, ancient temples, altars, pulpits &c, that we have read 
of m Roman history Wc have been on our legs almost 
the whole day, and return to the hotel faint and w eary, 
but w ith a sense of inexpressible satisfaction, not un 
mixed with sorrow 

Rome, City of Priests — honcs^ devoted unmquinng, 
ubiquitous, repulsively rotund — what a future thou hast 
to look forward to ’ Rome, City of Rums — scenes of 
glory alike with shame and iniquity that pass the 
imagination of poets I Wc^ listen to the guide breath 
less, as breatlilessly he expatiates on thy cliequered 
past What a past to look back upon 1 

From Rome we branch off to Naples It stands on 
a splendid site not unlike Bombay Here it is very 
hot during the day, very close at night though our 
hotel faces the bay due north The Neapolitans seem 
to 6c a mixeQ’ cornmurrity oi^ vanuav siVaubs arro’ sizes' 
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The poorer people speak a sort 
d.alect half Turk.sh 

times seem to me to speak 13 5 . . 

sight seeing during the daj-, and after a n gl t 
badly disturbed by an insect stmgin^ y S 

''e depart early ^.vs We do thfe 

Bach tn Venice rn a cou^e of days^ W 

gallencs here at leisure So ^ ^ 

seem as if carved out of the walls The eue 

distance IS very strihing But there seem to be 

too much of scriptural mono gtnhcs me most 

galleries of Europe O"' ‘^"“mr* m H-s 
painfully is Christ exhibited -varacter But I ven 
Of course, this is overdone m 

ture to think that even this is apt to be 

cruel onesidedness — Florence, Rome, 

Throughout Southetu E P sober 

Naples, Venice— we find tne ^ F j,„i,ecl down 

They are an orderly lot, tot 10^ « d 
under some hidden tome ^ elasticity of the 

race They seem ^ of the English or the 

Trench, the robust self asse also, that one 

German It m m of street mend, 

comes across the so badly off here, M 

catiey But one may not oc understood 

m Germany or Austwa^"^^^„,. ..s at the 

though he finds i , P Venice for instance, the 

hotels what he needa behoof- 

waiter runs throng i . nnd egg We ash him, how- 

roast beef, beef stcah," j„sscd and well done, as 

ever, for mutton cutlcw cheerfully enough, 

m India. The man tabes tn 
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but returns with huge pieces of meat, as clumsy as 
Scotch chops* at a third rate restaurant We protest, 
and explain that we want the meat to be minced fine 
and to be dressed in the usual batter “ Ah, ah, ali,” 
says the waiter at the end of our explanation, “ now I 
superstand’ His “superstanding,’ however, is of a 
very inferior order, for he returns with the mutton 
simply hacked into bald little boluses, less tempting 
than before. 

This year of grace, 1S90, is to witness the Passion 
Play at Ober-Ammergau For believers it is to be, 
perhaps, the most notable event of tJie decade in 
Christendom , invested with more than its usual 
interest, as it is hkcl> to be the last of the revelations in 
rural innocence of the divine humanity of Christ I am 
anxious to witness the Play, if by so doing I could 
better realize certain phases m the life and teachings of 
the Perfect Alan whose suflcring grace fascinates an 
Asiatic more than his triumphant victory 

In the name Ober-Ammcigau I catch a familiar 
sound, as if of one of my own Indian dialects— 
atnargauv! The village (gaun) on (upar), amar (tlie 
river Amar) All the three words are literally Indian, 
very sweet to my car, cspcciilly the last, meaning 
t» mortal So I break ofl* engagements in Scotland 
and Ireland, cut down my programme for tin. Con- 
tinent, and make hurriedly for the little hamlet nestling 
m the heart of what fccli> like a hltle paradise on earth 

The origin of Uws Passion Play is full of a deep 
human interest Ober-Ammergau, a village in the 
highlands of Havana, was visited by a plague m 1C33 
The simp'lc villagers, linfling ftic ravages ol flic p'laguc 
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too tcmblc, toned that they ttould. m the event of its 

ccising to cause them furtlier suffering, Teproduce in 

their otvn persons the Passion, that is the 

their Saviour, every ten years The vow has 6een 

religiously observed from sire to I™” ” “ ? 

daughter, for nearly two centunes and “ 

tows are not unhnown m the East, in 

made more frequently and perhaps Upt more devouay 

there than in fte West What is . 

saered drama tie are going “> Lf,, 

formed before an admiring audience “f ^ f 

culture by simple village folh under 

xT_ \ j -.i/^niFa The roan who composea ii, »» 

^hS^be::^ 

Amraergau " be claimed by the 
" u"“r f * ir CO ^oni'ts m Europe Faith 

!‘rrfrof^"— ■" 

religion r,m.liar with the Passion Play in 

We are not quite 

Indja though It IS j themselves in it The 

the followers <>r * pi„ f„„eover, depicts the trials 

Mahommedan Pass in some respects it is 

or faith more than "|t^„pte„ta,io„‘^af Ober- 

'f 'I f ”°"= 'The spectator are kept in f r*' “ ^ 
Ammergau The ? ^ sufferings of the faithful 

petual tumult of te g„^f as fierce as 

arc described -I 
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the Arab nature could make it But ue also see m the 
Mihommednn Phy a certain softening and harmonizing 
of the fiercer elements of the reaction from idolatry, 
^\hlch IS the essence of the Prophet’s creed This 
chastening influence of humanism is most marked 
where we see the Icadere of the faithful — the Sliahids, 
that is, martyr?— suffer without complaining Terrible 
is this silent suffering of the children of All — most 
terrible in that they deny themselves most where the 
suffering is most unmerited It is, as I have said, a 
trial of faith May not this feature of the Imambari 
performance be a modem Christian graft on the Jewish 
tradition of old as taken by the Mnhommedan poet 
a fulfilment of prophecy, making the mission of the 
Picphet sided in its character of protest ond of 
patient resignation > The softening of the rig6&r of 
•Arabic vehemence falls m curiously with the'onginal 
Persian nature The Passion Play of Islam obtains 
only amongst the Shiahs of Persia and India 

Hindus arc not without their Passion Plays enacted 
perhaps more than once a year, but bearing only a 
remote resemblance to those in favour with tlieir 
Semitic brethren j 

\Ye must now hastendo the stage erected somewhat 
on the outskirts of Ober Ammeigau Everything about 
the stage bespeaks a natural one may say, a pristine 
simplicity No tawdry trick of art defiles this sacred 
structure, though improvised for the occasion It 
breathes the spirit, as it were of scriptural history, and 
reminds one vividly of the men who have contributed 
most to the making of that history The narrative 
throughout IS suited to common intelligence, and therein 
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to me, of course, than the words of their music. Singers 
and actors alike seem to be the flowers of the vailey, 
that the priests could pick out for this sacred perform- 
ance. A few of the chorus appear to be dummies, who 
have only to stand or move with tire rest. The majority 
have to sustain a separate part, more or less important. 
One only of the singers breaks down for a minute, Ring- 
ing by himself. The get-up of the whole Play is Hebraic 
— dress, stage, scenes, and so on ; the language alone 
being Bavarian, The part given to the Choragas is 
Very fatiguing. Christos has doubtless an infinitely 
more delicate and trying part, Judas a. more formidable 
part to render. How they walk about the stage, from 
highest to lowest 1 What dignity and grace In words 
and movements alike! None but an eye-witne^-WuId 
realize the efiect Marvellous is the acting offsOnje of 
•these untutored rustics To me it is a miracle in itself 
The iahlcattx manage to kc^ up their realistic character ; 
but the music begins to palf Oy occasional monotony, as 
we enter into the thick of this sustained representation 
of sacred history. 

Christ’s entry into Jerusalem appears to me to be 
perfect, both in the principles and details of art, accord- 
in{f to the best canons of criticism. It is so entirely 
like ^hat one should wish it to be. The whole picture 
is. real, besides being a faitliful picture of the life and 
circumstances it represents. TJie face w cars a heavenly 
dignity and calm self-consciousncss, imtingcd by pride 
The pfetly.llttlc animal he rides, too small though it is 
for the ridcr’^ height, seems to sh.irc his conscious 
dignity. 

As I sec the ass moTC gently fonssird, I can have a 
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better look, at the face of the nder If that face show’s 
anj’thing more’ than self consciousness it shows indjf- 
fereacQ to the praise and worship that burst from 
one Side, and to the looks of contempt and hatred 
from the other — a meek resignation, an intelligent 
appreciation of what is coming The greatest merit of 
his acting is, that amidst all the temptations to show 
himself off, Christus forgets himself throughout, seems 
to be elevated out of his self Even when he drives 
away the pack of buyers and sellers who desecrate his 
Father’s house, he does it, not^so much in anger as in 
a sort of energized gnef The chorus of Hosanna that 
follows his entry is a treat in itself 

The members of the High Counal, who now meet, 
seem to be more energetic than wise or eloquent The 
Council^ looks very much like a Persian Durbar of old, 
deliberating as to how to encounter an invading host 
The barking, howling voice in which some of these men 
discuss the question before them and their fierce 
gesticulations, testify to the insolence of the unre 
generate pnest Even here the actors show tlie 
artlessness of their art, though Uiey are rather tedious, 
and some appear to be anxious to catch the Cj e of the 
audience. 

Christ’s departure for Bethany is introduced by 1 
chorus led b> a female soloist. She sings with 
exquisite feeling On her face jou find a,souI suffused 
With the melod> The Brides Idment is equal]> 
touching, as is the music that swells upfroro withm *- • 

The anointing of the Saviours feet by Jfarj Afag- 
dalenc is a capital piece of acting Marj’’^ voice has n 
strange weird s^\cct^es5 in it. It tlinlls me Both in 

r 
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looks and nords slie stands ncKt only to the Virgin 
Mother The parting at Bethany nearly overpowers 
me, that parting between mother and son I find 
my c>os glistening — after what a length of timcl 
Tears seldom come to the reiref of some sufTerers I 
am one of these unprivili^cd mortals This afternoon, 
however, I have need of the handkerchief The 
situation IS contagious. Tew e>cs can be dry amongst 
the thousands that surround me The mother, as she 
develops her part, becomes more and more motherly, 
till with a broken heart, which you almost see reflected 
m her face, she helps to perform the last sad rites of 
her holy office on her babe Is he not a child ? — this 
son of the immaculate, suffering for the sms of others 
th'rt have gone and tiiat are to come 

Here comes in Judas His part is only next in 
importance to that of Chnstus, and at some points 
seems to require even more power It needs art and 
craf^ alike to portray the terrific passions, and the 
struggle for mastery, that rage in his breast Judas is 
not without some innate good — the worst of us has 
something in him to be saved by But the evil over- 
whelms him — -his avarice. He shows a wild energy of 
purpose towards the end of his career There is some 
superb acting m hts acceptance of the money, the price 
of the betrayal, and in his flanging it at his own pious 
betrayers, the destroyers of his soul As he nears his 
self invited doom» Judas looks like a hunted tiger, 
hunted more from within than witliout more by himself 
than by others Conscience ' Who can escape thee ^ 
Do people really escape the qualms of conscience I Oh 
that there were no such word as ^ The sight 
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of It makes one tremble all over And ) et, 
there is no betra> er so loud so relentless, as the shril 
small lOice within," ifjou once decline to have him 
for \ our eood genius. 

As to aclinB, I hare seen Hamlet done by“'eT 
capable arUst. But the portraiture was not half so 
vivid in power and passion The actor was a 
of talenk who had made a lifelong studj- of ^ Pa^ 
In the present case, Judas is represented a oommj 
villager' His best aOmS ^ °f 

f^am Even fr"such 1 sler as Juda^ howeier, I 

^hrdTc^:rch.sn.».thouth.e^ 

hT'u i^a wise and humane arrangement - I 
It? Se? rested It also for the pnncipal character in 

the drama. feet bv their Jlaster 

The washing of ^ ^ , Christ's gentle, 

Peter's humble >> 0 ' aamost^^^_^^,^ 
dignified repl), are a 1^ 

The agon> J- ^"f^e final tragedj How die 

representation, better ^ warnings' It is a 

disciples doze aw-aj 

masterly study of human n The crowing 

o'rcS’i'ffSa' .t 

a'f^-^^r^t^Sotntre^n'thtrbt 

soldiers, and his ,,„„hter and vulgar taunts oiilj 
and jeers, their m sublime self saCTifice His 

add to the pa>''“ s„roetlimg of the diiane m it, 
patient beanng nas p ^ 
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though to the human eye it may, perhaps, appear the 
reverse The music seems to hallow the situation with 
its sad impressiveness Different emotions affect dif 
ferent natures among the audience 

Peter s repentance is a powerful piece of acting It 
IS his best The old man seems to be tom by remorse 
But there is nothing vulgar in his exhibition of grief 
and shame John, his Master's favourite is quieter, 
though no less effective 

The acting of Pilate and Herod is very good indeed 
Again I wonder how these village wood carvers could 
possibly sustain such parts Are they all villagers ^ 
There can be no mistake about it 
The Saviour is now introduced, to the sound of sad 
mfisiC} and, alas I to the sound of scourging and hooting 
Christ bears himself truly like a Prince of Peace The 
Scourging and hooting well brings out what is brutal m 
the soldiery and in their heartless abettors the Jewish 
mob On the other hand what is divine in Christ is 
strikingly brought out by his human suffering He is 
greater in his suffering than m his triumph The 
priests, egging on the mob, show us a terribly true 
representation of priesthood typified Pilate the 
Roman Governor, presents a very fine contrast to this 
infuriated and demoralized 'mob of murderers Pilate 
washing his hands of the sin implied in the im 
pending murder that the priests have ihsisted upon 
preferring to have Christ for their victim rather than 
Barabbas, as suggested by the Governor is aery 
natural Here Chnst may appear to some to be 
indifferent to the fate gathering round him ISo fatalist 
he 1 He knowsL thpJL the. rffcMrji the. uj. start 
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for him tile greater the self*^ntrol and self-communion 
necessary 

Most painfully vnvtd is the picture of the Sanour 
bearing his cross to Cal\aiy It is a reality rather 
than a picture, of physical and mental prostration 
through which the spirit has to carry out her assigned 
task. How he stumbles jet stumbling, goes on, 
agonized ateverj step in which he glonfies the Father 
— a womans pious hands wiping the drops of blood 
on his forehead 1 More cruel to witness e\en than this 
crudest of trials is the first look of recognition between 
the divine sufferer and the mother, sharpened b> licr 
gasp of agonized despair It is an appalling sight My 
heart 15 frozen withered — I cannot w eep The repre- 
sentation IS wonderfullj real including the voluntary 
relief afforded b> Simon m this hour of c.a.tremest 
need Human language is not sufficiently developed 
to describe tins penultimate act of the divnne tragcd> 

The Crucifi'cion is too much for mj nerves. I turn 
awa^ from it for a moment, but to be drawn to it again , 
the scene is so fascimting One of the most notable 
inaclcnts of this tngedy, surpassing m human interest 
much that has )ct been conceived by poet or prophet, 
lb the last message from the Cross — \\ oman behold 
thy Son, Son bcJiold lb> Mother Here the ties of 
human kinship aru sundered Docs he mean himself or 
John as he entrusts the latter to his earthly mother 
who 13 now to be a mother to the favounte disciple the 
child of his spirit ? The thunder and lightning that 
follow Inrmonizc well with the darkness of the deed 
done. The c\cmption from the usual breaWngof limbs, 
and the piercing of the side instead to sec that all w 
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over, anti thus to satisfy his malignant persecutors , the 
rcmo\al of the bodj, so tenderly, so reverently, the 
hushed weeping and whispered conversation among 
mourners, appear to awe tlic audience into an agony 
of suspense and silence. The acting is perfect through- 
out The laying of the body on Mary's knees , the 
anointing and dressing , the carrying it to its temporary 
resting-place — all these details are real in their natural- 
ness, and natural in their harrowing reality 

The scene of the Resurrection breathes joy, hope and 
triumph — the triumph of good over evil, of spirit over 
flesh. They do not seem to linger on the details of 
Ascension or Resurrection, though some of the mmutire 
of the latter are very well managed— such as the falling 
0{fLn of the grave, the walking out of Chnstus, the panic 
arhong the soldiers on watch Mary Magdalene and 
bthers ought to lia%e been represented here as also 
Slary’s mistaking Christ forthe gardener On the other 
hand, I wish I were spared Some of the details of the 
Crucifi'cion 

To sum up, the Passion Play at Ober-Ammeigau is 
a marvellous triumph of faith m art The wnter of the 
play seems to have purged the Gospel narrative of some 
of Its later accretions, and though scrupulously faithful 
in the details that bring out the life and the truth 
thereof, he seems rather to have avoided the incom- 
prehensible Herein, I think, he shines at bis best, as 
an artist I regret Chnstus having to be show n so much 
and so often m.the one sad aspect of helpless suffering, 
mortification, agony and despair — Blot Blot, lama 
sabachthani ? That, no doubt is the essence of the 
grand self sacrifice, but it familiarizes the uninitiated 
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not expected to be at home what he has been on the 
stage under the inspiration of the hour From all 
reports, however, he is believed to be thoroughly genuine 
The same may be said, more or less, of the others But 
it IS a rude shock to me to be told tliat one of them, 
Mho bore a prominent part yesterday, and showed on 
the stage as if her whole nature had been penetrated by 
the presence of grace, was found giggling at home shortly 
after I gather this, on our way back, from a FJorentine 
noble who seems to have taken lodgings in her family 
As to whether it is well to keep up tlie Passion Play, 
one IS really puzzled m coming to a definite opinion 
There is much in it; offering the highest edification, of 
which one should be sorry to deprive the believer. It 
IS a*ihost powerful representation of life and nature, with 
an absorbing human interest Even as a work of art it 
claims very high praise On the other hand however, 
the interest manifested by a majority of the audience 
appears to be too much of the sense, sensuous They 
are drawn to the spot more by curiosity, love of art, 
considerations of health and pleasure, than by actual 
sjmpathy Now, the c>c and tlie car arc valuable 
ministrants to our phjsical and, indirectly, to our 
spiritual enjoyment But the heart of things divine is 
best seen by the eje of faiUi. its throbbings best heard 
by the ear of tlic spint uitlun. The issues here in- 
volved are far too momentous to be trifled witli by tlie 
hands Of head of man, however reverent It «s note- 
worthy that m the Passion ria> of Islam the principal 
character is never brought upon the stage Do not 
Christians claim for Chnst a greater affinity to the 
invisible Talltcr of Grace? s 
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B keeps running between the post office and the 

office of the Austro-Hunganan Lloyd He also wires 
to his housekeeper in London to ask how many letters 
she has fonvarded From the housekeeper \\c get an 
evasive reply, binding up with the words — “Mamma 

died yesterday” Poor Dr B breaks down while 

reading these words He takes “mamma’ to mean 
Ais mother in India, while I feel certain it is the house- 
keeper’s mother m England The thing is so plain that 
it \exes me to sec my friend shaking Iiis head He is 
disconsolate I enter fully into tlie contest of the replj , 
discussing it word by word m the light of his message 
to London The housekeeper could not possibly say 
"mamma’ for /us mother > But it avails nothing 
Tlf.n I take up another cue I pretend that m> letters 
are as dear to me as lus mother is to him 1 hat startles 
him out of his melancholy Like a truly unselfish friend, 
he offers to resume inquiries, mourning his motlicr 
silently all the uhiic. I prcsail upon him, also, to wire 
to his housekeeper once more, asking v.hose mother it 
lb that has died It takes nearly a day to get the rcpl> , 
as Uie housekeeper has been out of town to attend her 
nxothcr’s funcriL Here is suspense piled upon suspense 
Ilut the rcpl> comes at last mother Wt are 

\cr> sorrj, indeed, and wire our s)mpath> to the 
bcrcai ed 

Dr B again resumes search for my letters , but 

wc arc doomed to anoUicr night of torture It is mj 
friend’s turn now to soothe rue, as I kce^i clufmy im<.lcr 
in> ill hick 1 he head of the I loj d Offi'’C is c\trcmcl> 
kind, rpakm/ hour!) search for the letters, and ofTcm,' 
to doanj-ihmg Dr B——— could to pet at then. 
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But are all at our v>its end At last on the 3rd of 
October, we go on board the steamer which is to sail 
almost immediatelj, and there as I step up the deck, T 
am saluted with a large packet unasked The mjstery 
IS now solved — these letters seem to have been kindly 
taken off on board b> one of the office clerks, as thej 
came in His ignorance of English is his only excuse 
Had he been able to follow our instructions, he would 
have spared us his \ ery cruel kindness 

From Tncste to Borabaj is a \ery smooth passage 
It goes without saj mg that this return \o>*age is c\en 
Jesseientful than was our trip to Europe six months 
ago The Ini/fratnx is as splendid a \essel as her 
mate consaous of her proud title and of her position tn 
the fleet The captain is not less energetic than* his 
colleague in charge of the Imferafor, but lacks the 
martial beanng of tlie latter The officers and cron 
are about the same willing hands and hearts but more 
or less tongue tied By this time however I have 
become an adept in the language of signs and manage 
to make mjsclf understood by dumb sliow The 
keeps a good table but seems to give less 
variety, and is decidedlj infenor in the supplj of fniit 
This IS because the fruit season is over for Europe The 
captain cannot help his helplessness, as he naively puts 
it in hisown English Another trouble which he is even 
more helpless to cope is the hevt experienced m 
the Red Sea I never fell it so hot m mj life before 
although I have Visited some of the hottest districts of 
India. The cabin feels like an men at work, and the 
voyagers have to be out mostly during night as well as 
day Ev crything on board is hot^ from *he food in j'our 
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plate down to the %vater in your bath Your deck chair 
IS as uncomfortable as j our bed in the cabin. Your 
meal becomes tiresome, and though you like to be m 
your bath, you have to change the water every few 
minutes Ladies and gentlemen are seen at all hours 
of the night, running about from comer to corner, bed 
clothes in hand One often finds the bodily functions 
almost suspended, and the balance of mind sadly dis- 
turbed The children cry incessantly, knowing not 
why Oh the misery, the agony of tliose three October 
days! On the fourth we are in sight of the dear old 
Indian Ocean, inhaling his balmy breeze, feeling more 
refreshed in body ns wc draw nearer the shores of India, 
and more picked up m spirit as we get n clearer view of 
Home Sweet Home 

In 1891 we take the BrusseU route on our return to 
Trieste Three times have 1 had an easy passage across 
the Channel — a privilege to be envied by heroes and 
statesmen But the witch of the Atlantic revenges her- 
self on me the fourth time I have to cross her pith. It 
IS a bleak morning towards the end of October A 
strong gale is sweeping over the Channel, winch Inshcs 
the sides of the mail steamer and makes her dance 
fantastically As she weighs anchor the dance becomes 
more fantastic. The sky begins tobco\crcast,and m less 
than fi\e minutes we have to beat a liasty rttreit and 
driven below by pelting ram on the top of piercing wind 
Here I tr> to fortifj the inner man inducing Dr B— - 
to do lilcwisc M> friend munches a sandwich with 
the air of a martyr He has a presentiment of what is 
to follow The prophet of evil! In less than a 
minute the poison seems to be working in him. He 
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%vith my fellow sufferers It is n pissne sympithy, not 
nctjvc as usual with me, and I despise m>scir for it 
lint what IS one to do m such a strait? One may face 
a lion go through flood and fire in order to help a friend 
He may bra\c fever and cholera But to attend to a 
seasick friend when one is himself m trouble is bc>ond 
human friendship I think it would be caster to die for 
a friend than to serac him in sea sickness when you are 
in for it yourself 

Shortly afterwards we catch the welcome sound of 
the gong Two earners walk off with our baggage the 
doctor and I tottering behind I feel keenly the dis 
comforts of the situation It is my second experience 
of sea sickness the first having been acquired off Gogo 
Burtder some eighteen years ago from association ivith 
a dirty Bania family m a dirtier little coasting vessel 
lAit there is one consolation The doctor has fared 
much worse Poor fellow I Does he not look like one 
of the survivors in Noah s ark ? 

Landing at Calais wc take tram immediately for 
Brussels The doctor is anything but complimentary to 
the British authorities — who won t build a tunnel under 
their dirty little ditch It is really sad to see what 
an amount of suffering the English put up with 
and impose upon others by resisting a tunnel so dog 
gedly Surely they could guard tlie passage safely 
enough against invasion I am told it is not a question 
of cost Why then pile up such agonies upon them 
selves not to speak of otliers nor of other than personal 
discomfort ? 

The capital of Belgium has a peculiar interest for the 
tourist— oart French .part German .part EqylLsb and 
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part, as It appears, American It has an arr of freei^om, 

of cleanliness and comfort, vhtch one often misses else 
where. The upper town is detached from the lower 
Here fo- the first time I see do^ j'oLcd to Ijttle carts 
and worked prettj much as horses and bullocks are 
worked in other countries This practice w e observe in 
parts of Germanj also The dogs are as large as our 
^crias of Gujarat and seem to be well cared for They 
ha>e hght weights to drag and look rather proud of it 
We hav'e not seen a single dog whipped for scamping 
\TOrk, though there seems to be no limit to their bark, 
ing espeaally when at rest Brussels has a large 
market where buvers and sellers are almost all women* 
exapt meat sellers. This looks natural I see some 
chee«e here e.\actl> like our Surat ftxrttr (cheese) same 
colour shape and make— little basket and all In the 
afternoon we run over to the Picture Gallerv whiji 
strikes one more as a roenagene — such a confusion of 
profusion it presents to the view Ev ery one of the con 
tmental schools is I believe, represented here. Some 
of the statuary is very effective, and so are not a few of 
the paintings. But far more effective to m> mind is the 
W^erst collection in an isolated part of the town, close 
to an iron foundrv Wierst must have been an arti:>t 
of stupendous powers, bold and original to a degree 
but also e\travagant and irregular He maj be 
described offhand, as Bvion Bums, Goethe and 
Rabelais, all rolled into one — ^shanng as mucli of the 
strength as the weakness of each Unhappih for the 
artist the man «ccms tohave been a little too consaous 
of hi* genius. That sclf-con*«ousncss was Ins curse in 
Itfc , It has also dung to his memorj and kept it out of 
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Its legitimate recognition That accursed self con- 
sciousness has burnt itself into the most splendid of 
his handiworks For all that, however, Wierst has no 
need to hang down his head in the presence of the 
greatest masters 

Another sight of Brussels is the Palais du Justuie^ 
perhaps the best constructed court house m Europe, 
commodious, with ample light and ventilation, and very 
fine acoustic properties It is a contrast to our gloomy 
labyrinth at Bombay, not unfit for lawmongers and 
blood suckers to live in 

Part of next day we spend at Antwerp, the most 
ancient of seaport towns in Europe, which at one time 
traded with the whole of the then known world During * 
a leng period it seems to have fallen into decay, but is 
reviving again We walk right along the harboun 
with its splendid docks The whole line of buildings 
opposite IS dedicated to Bacchus and wears a very dissi- 
pated, if not disreputable, look Here the hard worked 
sailors have to empty their pockets on arrival, and to 
fill their stomachs %vith fire ivater Antwerp boasts of 
a venerable cathedral, which contains two of Rubens’ 
masterpieces These are in themselves wortli a pil- 
• gnmage, though, for my part, I would place the poet’s 
creations any day before the painters The filigree 
work on the dome of the cathedra! is another attraction 
^\OIth mentioning From the cathedral our g:uide, a 
schoolboy picked up m the street, takes us to a church, 
mstde which we find a \’eiy clever representation, in 
stucco or cIi} , of tlie scene on Calvarj 

We make a brief halt at Frankfort next day, and are 
struck with the size and solidi^ of some of its build- 
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stitjons ? It IS on our wny to Vjcnm al^o that \\c 
have to pay i heavy transit duty on a fc%\ table re 
quisitcs purchased at FrankforL TJjjs js tJje first time 
A\e have been thus fined xnruropc for patronizing its 
art Before reaching our hotel, we have again to pay a 
franc I suppose as toll tav or wheel ta^c. At this rate 
Vienna will take a long time to be won to the fold of 
free trade 

After a little rest we rush out, m a close carnage to 
do the town being at the mercy of an incessant snow 
drift Vienna has sopie truly palatial buildings Even 
private houses arc large and well built What are 
your London and Glasgow and Edinburgh beside some 
bf the continental towns i One must not speak in the 
sanfe breath of Uie mean and the magnificent I think 
the American geographer was not far out m describing 
England as a small island in the Atlantic — only he 
forgot to add which sways the destinies of nearly a 
fourth of tlife human race 

It ceases to snow as we leave Vienna for Trieste 
but here we have to face a chill biting wind We are 
fairly driven before a blast as we near our carnage 
Even the horses find it an effort to breast the gathering 
storm W ith this high wind blowing we see women of 
the poorer class return from market shivering in almost 
every limb with lips compressed and cheeks blistered 
red all over It is a piteous sight •! thanl God we 
have no wind such as the lustral m India nor the 
delicate skin that suffers so acutely under their influence 
I almost thinl the Trieste bsses eye us enviously as we 
go past in our thicl brown cuticle 

On our jy3y horn Trieste to Bombay this y ear jye 
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arc ha\mg a very hvel> time of it on board, thinks 
mainly to the presence of several English passengers 
Tliese people know how to make themselves at home 
on the uildMt and the bleakest of islets, how to c'ctract 
some sort of home comfort from it Why not, then, 
from the good ship Imfcrator, which is a mansion in 
Itself, with drinking smoking, and dining saloons of its 
onm, and a music hal> to boot^ In the intervals of 
creature comforts the \o>agers go in for amusements of 
various kinds — sports, dances concerts, fancy balls and 
so on Very few of them could have come on board 
provided with Uie requisites of a fancy ball , yet tliey 
manage somehow to improvise one— this gentleman 
personating a Parsee pnest, that a Chinese mandann, 
the other a Bombay policeman What they Jack m^rt 
they make up by good humour The fancy dress ball 
IS an immense success^ so far as clapping of hands, anti 
cheenng and laughing, could make it Th^'same may 
be said of the concert, m which I hear at a distance one 
good voice singing, and see one pair of deft hands pla} - 
mg The dancing iS more successful, to judge from 
how the partners puff and pant and go at it again and 
again The sports arc no less amusing, except when 
ladies and gentlemen tiy to drne turkeys; geese, and 
hens in a straight line before them This part of the 
sport IS torture to me What must it be to the \ ictims > 
But our sportsmen and sportswomen persevere with 
their gruesome game urging the victims with a cord or 
a pointed stick. Tlie poor little bipeds do not, as a 
rule, go straight How are they to know what they 
are asked to do ’ They fad to see the fun of it, and 
persist m running back to the coops The more tliey 
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are worried, the more frantic they grow, till they hre 
read^ to bite their tormentors, to peck at them viciously, 
and then he exhausted on deck If, by chance, one of 
them manages to run straight, in hopes of escaping, it 
IS greeted with shrieks of delight from the ladies, and 
shouts of applause from their gallant knights — which 
only fluster the unhappy things The sight is alto- 
gether depressing, and I offer to pay five times the 
original subecription to be spared a further expenence 
of sports which without being intended as cruel, are 
certainly managed with unseemly cruelty 

A few days after starting it is whispered that the 
Impcrator is timed to reach Bombay earlier than usual 
This IS due, no doubt to the presence on board of the 
Bofnbay agent, Mr Janni, with his demure looks but 
eminently business like habits>, as alSo of the Calcutta 
a'feent of the Company The Iviperator is determined 
to do Its very best this tnp 

Among flie other notable voyagqrs I must not omit 
to mention two cats a grey and a black one The 
former appears to be strangely drawn to those who 
speak English and sits patiently before them whilst 
conversing Now and again it wags its head know- 
ingly, as the speaker waives eloquent, and then takes a 
few turns across the deck with all the dignity of an 
ambassador If I bclicicd m magic I would Lake that 
cat to be an emissary of the Austrian Government 
watching the movements of the subjects of Her 
Britannic ■Majc«ty abroad Its dark companion seems 
to have more wit than wisdom It helps itself to an> 
piece of cake or biscuit l>mg about, with that lofty dis 
dam of the law of v cum et tumn vChich characterize 
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the dealings of the fehoe tribe The cats are mucli m 
request with some of the passengers more so with the 
crew, who caress and feed them every morning It is a 
sight to see these soft hearted fellows sharing tlieir 
bread cnlmbs with them and talking to tliem as if 
they were one family sitting at a common table The 
carpenter i^ very fond of the grey one whom he takes 
up in his arms daily for a fatherly kiss The cat 
receives his salute with a look of unutterable disgust, as 
it runs off to mpe its moustache against the door 
rug I wonder why cats are averse to kissing to 
which dogs take so kindly Perhaps the> see nothing 
in it Perhaps they suspect foul plaj in the average 
kiss . 

About 3 30 PM on the 4th of November, iScfl, we 
see a magnificent rainbow, half way between thcAdri 
atic anS the Mediterranean It ado^s the firmarrfcnt 
abo\e m the form of a semi-circle depicting a trinity of 
most delicate Imts—thcre is the light scarlet emblematic 
of the British Empire the pale jcllow of the Rajput 
and the deep green of (he Moslem The rainbow looks 
about a foot and a half in girtli at this distance of 
perhaps, a million miles That would give its real 
girth about — how manj thousand miles, witli how 
nianj million miles for its length all o\er’ WTiat a 
fascinating phenomenon reflecting itself on the waters 
below and producing an exact duplicate side bj side 
in the skies! 

On the ytli of P»o\ emberwe pass a steamer going the 
other wa> I ask the carpenter to sa> what ship it is 

Pino Ser he replies Bj this time I have become 
familiar caough with Austro Hungarian English to 
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'understand that it is a P. & O. steamer. A splendid 
vessel, one of those palatial ^vater-ploughs that cut 
their way majestically by, scarcely touching _ the 
fringe of the waters Tlie Imperaior and the P. & O. 
steamer pass each other in stately dignity, un- 
furling the flags, and waving handkerchiefs. This 
ceremony of salutation over, the flags are lowered, 
and we soon begin* to lose sight of the giant which, 
only a few minutes before, loomed so large before 
our eyes. • 

No such giant do we espy again till the evening of 
the iSth, when the Impemtor slackens its speed all of 
a sudden, and putting itself in charge of the pilot, 
hobbles laboriously along, like a wounded elephant. It 
coniA to a dead pause every few minutes. During one 
of these intervals we obtain a good look of our harbour, 
dotted over with steamers and country craft of all 
shapes and sizes, and sparkling with the reflected 
beauty of its background. What would Bombay be 
without its harbour? But this is hardly the time 
for speculation. TTic Imperaior makes no sign of 
moving; so, with a friend, I jump into a dingy by 
the side, and make way for the Bunder, thence off 
to Hornby Boad in a victoria, beating the ofilcial 
forecast by nearly twenty-four hours. What a surprise 
on the enemy’s camp ! Here we are, spoiling their 
game for tomorrow', stealing a march on rank 
and file, startling from their sleep the mercenaries 
tint liavc come from far and near, to be at the 
Bunder on receipt of the carlicit report For a 
minute there is confusion and clamour all over 
tlic camp. The invader is charged with foul play. 
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"People don't come back prowling like this, from 
such a distance, to mar the pleasure of a regular 
reception.” Come, come, all's fair in love and nar 
^Iaj» I alwaj's be blessed with such delicious home- 
coming! 


THE END. 



